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How  to  Own 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 

for  17c  a  Day 


You  don't  have  to  draw  on  your 
Bank  Account  when  you  pay  on  the 
Penny  Plan. 

You  need  not  disturb  your  Dollars. 
Keep  them  at  work  earning  interest! 

We  offer  our  newest  model,  the  Oli- 
ver No.  5 — fresh  from  the  factory — for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  day. 

The  plan  is  printed  in  ''black  and 
white ' '  on  the  Application  Blank  be- 
low. 

Simply  fill  out  the  blank,  attach  the 
small  first  payment,  send  it  in,  and  on 
comes  the  Oliver! 

No  tedious  wait!  No  red  tape!  No 
long-drawn-out  correspondence! 

You  quickly  own  your  Oliver  and 
scarcely  notice  the  outlay.  You  can 
have  the  use  of  your  machine  while  pen- 
nies are  ' '  paying  the  freight. ' ' 

You  will  never  have  a  better  chance 
to  test  the  power  of  pennies. 

The  Oliver  is  everywhere. 

It's  the  universal  typewriter.  Eeels 
off  real  work  with  the  ease  and  speed 
demanded  by  this  mile-a-minute  age. 
Wherever  you  turn  —  in  Business  Of- 
fices, great  and  small — in  the  quiet  of 


the  Home — in  the  roar  of  the  Eailroad 
and  Telegraph  service — in  the  seethid 
maelstrom  of  modern  Newspaperdom — 
in  CO  ntless  kinds  of  service — it's  the 
sturdy,  strenuous  Oliver  that's  ''mak- 
ing the  wheels  go  'round." 

OLIVER 

T^pcWrit&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

You  need  your  Oliver  now.  It's  yours 
almost  for  the  asking.  The  biggest  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  in  America  —  for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  Day! 

Send  along  the  Application  Blank, 
with  a  small  first  payemnt  of  $15  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith. 

Your  check  is  good — or  send  draft, 
postoffice  or  express  money  order. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 
AGENCY, 
206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


APPLICATION  BLANK 

THE   OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg:., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: — I  accept  your  offer  of 
the  latest  model  No.  5  Oliver  Standard 
Typewriter  for  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day. 
Enclosed  please  find  $15  as  evidence  of 
good  faith.  I  agree  to  save  17  cents  a 
day  and  remit  the  balance,  $85,  in 
monthly  installments.  Title  to  remain 
in  your  name  until  the  machine  is  fully 
paid  for. 

Name   

Address  

Town   State  

References   


isers  are  worthy  of  your  patronage.  Help  them. 
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I  H  C  Spreaders  Are 
Equally  Good  All  Over 

A MANURE  SPREADER  is  like  a  chain- 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  part.    Don't  let 
one  or  two  ^'exclusive  features"  influence 
you — don'"t  be  influenced  by  frills  or  fancies.  Be 
sure  that  the  spreader  you  buy  is  substantially 
built  all  over — without  a  weakness  anywhere. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  such  a  spreader — see 
that  the  I  H  C  trade-mark  is  on  the  one  you  buy; 
then  you  will  know  that  the  material,  the  princi- 
ple, and  the  construction  are  right.  This  trade- 
mark is  backed  by  a  company  that  can  not  afford 
to  risk  its  reputation  by  offering  inferior  or  ineffi- 
cient machines. 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  of  proved  value — proved 
money-makers.  Thousands  of  users  testify  to  I  H  C  supe- 
riority. Investigation  brings  to  light  the  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  troublesome  gear  wheels,  the  few  levers,  the  perfect 
working  apron,  the  wide  range  of  feed,  the  light  draft 
and  the  other  advantages  which  have  made  I  H  C  spread- 
ers the  choice  of  all  who  investigate  thoroughly. 

You  will  also  note  that  there  is  an  I  H  C  spreader  of  a 
style  and  size  to  meet  your  particular  requirements.  Corn 
King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  Spreaders  are  of  the  return 
apron  type  —  and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  have  endless 
aprons.  Each  style  is  made  in  sizes,  from  30  to  70  bushels 
capacity.  Lime  hoods  for  spreading  lime,  etc. — and  drill- 
ing attachments  for  distributing  manure  in  rows,  are  fui- 
nished  on  special  order. 

Let  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  tell  you  all  about  I  H  C 
spreaders.  Let  him  tell  you  why  it  is  best  for  you  to  in- 
vest in  an  I  H  C  for  greatest  returns.  Get  catalogues 
from  him,  or,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


I  H  C 
Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
center  where  the 
best  ways  of  doing 
things  on  the  farm, 
and  data  relating  to 
Its  development,  are 
collected  and  dis- 
tributed free  to 
every  one  interested 
in  agriculture  Every 
available  source  of 
information  will  be 
used  in  answering 
questions  on  all  farm 
subjects  If  the 
questions  are  sent 
to  the  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau,  they  will 
receive  prompt  at- 
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SEASON  1910-1911 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners'  classes  in  the  New  Year  as  follows 

High  St.  Academy 

1991/2  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  3456;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner.s'  class  Friday 
evening,  February  10,  7:30  o'clock. 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Tues- 
day eve'uing,  Feb.  Tth,  7:30  o'clock. 


Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  bas  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete 
in  every  respeiet. 


TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons...  3.00 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson; 

six  lessons    5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  e'venings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three- 
Step,  Columbus  Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz 
taught  in  one  term. 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Grood- 
ale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  pri- 
vate parties,  club  dances,  Fraternity  hops,  etc. 
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 
regard  to  them,  Address 

H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agricultu-re,  Ohio  State  University 
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Are  You  Thinking  of  Buying 

FEEDING  CATTLE 
or  SHEEP? 

Let  us  help  you  find  what  you  want.  That's  one  side,  and  a  very  im- 
portant side,  of  our  business. 

It  is  handled  entirely  distinct  from  the  selling  side.  We  have  expert 
buyers  who  do  nothing  else  but  filll  orders  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 

They  are  on  the  market  every  day,  and  know  what,  when,  and  where 
to  buy.  They  will  get  you  better  stock  for  less  money.  You  don't  need 
to  come  to  market  yourself.  Thus  you  save  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills  and 
loss  of  time. 

Ask  your  neighbors  for  whom  we  have  bought  feeders.  They  will  tell 
you  that  we  have  saved  them  money  and  selected  the  right  kind  of  stock 
for  profitable  feeding.   There's  a  lot  in  that. 

Write  us  NOW  what  you  want.  We  will  fill  your  order  RIGHT  or 
not  at  all.   We  MUST  please  you.   Our  business  depends  upon  it. 

Call  upon  us  freely  for  any  information.  Write  us  at  any  of  our  ten 
houses. 

Clay^  Robinson  &  Co. 

LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION 

CHICAGO        SOUTH  OMAHA        KANSAS  CITY        SIOUX  CITY 
DENVER         EAST  ST.  LOUIS        SOUTH  ST.  PAUL 
SOUTH  ST.  JOSEPH  EAST  BUFFALO 

FORT  WORTH 


Please  mention  THE  AGEICULTURAL  STUDENT  to  advertisers. 
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A  Word  of  Greeting 

By  President  W.  O.  Thompson 


lit  was  a  'happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  management  of  the  "  Agrieultunail 
Student"  when  they  decided  to  make 
the  February  edition  a  special  Corn 
Exposition  number.  The  University,  es- 
pecially the  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
interested  in  the  Exposition,  but  quite 
as  much  interested  in  the  stimulus  that 
such  an  exhibit  shall  bring  to  the  com 
growers  and  agricultural  people  of  Ohio. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  been  co-operating  with 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  and 
several  local  organizations  throughout 
the  Staite  in  the  devopment  of  better 
conditions,  improved  methods,  'and  in- 
creased profits  in  com  growing.  The 
Facultj^  and  students  'of  the  College 
therefore  appreciate  very  keenly  the 
importance  of  the  Corn'  Exposition,  and 
express  the  hope  that  many  of  the  men 
attending  the  Exposition  and  competing 
in  its  exihibits  will  find  opportunity 
and  time  to  A^sit  the  University  cam- 
pus, where  a  most  cordial  welcome 
aAvaits  them.  Every  convenience  that 
can  be  offered  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  interested  in  the  Exposition 
will  be  most  freely  provided. 

The  hope  is  also  expressed  that  the 
readers  of  "The  Student"  will  find 
time  to  visit  the  Exposition.  These  ex- 
hibits over  the  country  have  passed 
from  the  primitive  form  of  la  mere  con- 
test in  corn  production,  to  a  great  popu- 


lar movement  designed  to  arouse  the 
people  to  the  fundamental  importance 
of  corn  as  one  of  the  great  staple  pro- 
ducts lof  the  land.  There  is  a  consider- 
able area  of  good  com  land  which  has 
been  permitted  to  suffer  depreciation 
by  reason  of  poor  culture  and  careless 
methods.  The  recent  results  reached 
in  corn  production  by  small  boys  in  the 
South  has  awakened  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  the  North  as  to  the  value  of  in- 
telligent and  careful  culture.  There  is 
no  prospect  that  there  will  be  such  an 
immediate  revival  of  methods  as  to 
suddenly  produce  an  enormous  com 
yield.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  thalt  by  arousing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject we  may  promptly  stop  the  methods 
now  practiced,  and  initiate  such  im- 
provement in  com  production  as  will 
meet  the  demand  of  the  country.  The 
price  of  com  is  now  where  it  can  be 
profitably  produced  and  there  is  lit  Lie 
danger  that  the  yield  will  increase  iT!.<-rt, 
rapidly  than  the  demand.  Even  a  mod- 
eraJte  improvement  in  conditions  will  re- 
quire intelligence  'as  to  problems,  per- 
sistence in  effort  'to  solve  them,  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  ail  interested 
in  agricultural  conditions.  The  Expo- 
sition may  serve  to  awaken  new  interest 
and  open  the  way  for  better  conditions. 
In  this  good  work  the  help  of  all  farmers 
and  agricultural  agencies  is  solicited. 
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Indian  Corn 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  C.  Mills,  Curator  of  Archaeology 


One  of  the  mo'st  interesting  exhibits 
at  the  great  Corn  Show  is  the  exhibit 
of  Preihisitoric  eorn,  and  the  imp-lemen'ts 
Tis'ed  in  its  cuHti^^aJtioin,  miade  by  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeoil'O'gioal  and  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

The  corn  was  secured  during  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  Baum  Village  Site  lo- 


based  upon  agriculture  extends  both 
north  and  south  of  this  region. 

The  aboriginiail  form  of  Indian  Coru 
has  not  'as  yet  be'cn  discovered  in  its 
wild  state,  and  no  doubt  after  many, 
many  centuries  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement by  preihisitorical  man,  the  ab- 
original form  has  lonig  since  disappeared. 


Subterranean  Storeihouses  in  Which  Indian  Corn  was  Stored. 


ciated  along  Paint  Creek  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio.  Thils  village  wais  occupied  by  a 
tribe  of  Indians  who  h'ad  at  no  time  dur- 
ing their  stay  come  in  touch  with  Euro- 
peans. 

The  origin  of  Indian  Corn  (Zea  m'ays) 
seems  to  be  in  the  intertropical  part  of 
our  contin-ent,  and  a  great  civilization 


The  cultivaJtion  of  com  must  have 
been  extremo'ly  anicient.  The  early 
travelers  in  Peru  describes  several  kinds 
of  corn  taken  from  the  old  Peruvian 
tombs  prior  to  the  dymasty  of  the  Iwcas^ 
which  is  not  known  in  Peru.  Darwin 
durimg  his  observations  in  South  Amer- 
ica discoverod  Indian   Corn  together 
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wit^h  a  number  of  species  of  sea-shells  out  meddling  witili  the  stalk.  TheTe 

embedded  in  ta  beach  which  had  been  was  no  need  of  thresihing  or  winnow- 

upraised  at  leaJst  85  feet  above  the  level  img. ' ' 

of  *he  seia.   At  the  time  of  discorery  of       Bancroft  writes,  ' '  The  maize  springs 

itihe  New  World  it  was  gro^wn  from  New  luxuriantly  from  a  warm  new  field,  and, 

England  to  Ohili  and  was  the  most  con-  in  the  rich  s'oil  witth  little  aid  from  cul- 

spicuous  of  vegetable  products  in  abor-  ture,  outstrips  the  weeds ;  bears,  not 

iginal  life,  while  the  supply  was,  of  thirty,  not  fifty,  but  a  thousand  fold; 

course,  a  constant  varying  quantity  on  if  once  dry,  is  hurt  neither  by  heat  nor 


Oliarred  Indian  Corn  and  Cob  Taken  from  Subterranean  StorellioiLses. 


account  of  the  multiformity  of  physical 
conditions. 

Fisbe  says,  "It  conld  be  planted  with- 
out clearing  or  ploughing  the  soil.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  girdle  the  trees 
with  'a  stone  hatchet,  so  as  to  destroy 
their  leaves  and  let  in  the  suns'hiue.  A 
few  scratches  and  digs  were  made  in 
the  ground  with  a,  stone  digger,  and  the 
seed  onee  dropped  in  took  care  of  itself. 
The  ears  would  hang  for  weeks  after 
ripening  and  could  be  picked  off  with- 


cold ;  may  be  preserved  in  a  pit  or  a  cave 
for  years,  aye  for  centuries ;  is  gathered 
from  the  field  by  lhand,  without  knife  or 
reaping  'hook,  and  becomes  nutritions 
food  by  'a  simple  roasting  before  a  fire. 
A  little  of  its  p'ardhed  meal,  with  water 
from  the  brook,  was  often  la  dinner  and 
supper;  and  the  warrior  with  a  small 
supply  of  it  in  a,  basket  at  his  back,  or 
in  la  leather  girdle,  and  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  is  ready  for  travel  at  'a 
moments  warning." 
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Wihen  Coron\ado  passed  through  the 
Pueblo'  coun'try,  he  found  that  corn  was 
the  great  staple'  food  and  furnished  the 
Indian  with  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
his  subsi'stence. 

The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  found  by  their  ex- 
plorations that  while  primitive  man 
in  Ohio  depended  upon  the  chase  for  a 
certain  part  of  their  fo'od  supply,  the 
greiater  part  came  from  their  agricul- 
ture, as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  sub- 
terranean storehouses  used  for  the  st'or- 
ing  of  corn,  being  placed  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  tepee  site.  The  storehouses 
were  miade  by  diggiing  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  varying  in  diameter  from  four 
feet  to  three  feet  in  depth  from  seven 
feet  to  four  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  mod- 
ern cistern,  having  la  small  opening  at 
the  top  and  gradually  enlarging  to  near 
the  bottom.  The  storehouse  was  lined 
with  dried  grass  or  bark  and  the  ears  of 
corn,  devoid  of  the  husk,  was  laid  in 
regular  order  until  the  crop  T^as  prop- 
erly cared  for.  After  the  corn  had  been 
used,  the  storehouses  were  frequently 
used  for  storing  shelled  corn,  beans  and 
dried  fruits,  as  several  were  found 
showing  the  charred  remains  of  shelled 
corn  and  other  foods  that  had  been 
placed  in  a  container  m'ade  of  a  woven 
fabric.  All  the  corn  founid  and  taken 
from  the  istorebouses  was  in  a  charred 
state.  Oaused,  no  doubt,  by  fire  drop- 
ping into  the  storeliouse  and  practically 


consuming  the  stores  before  being  dis- 
covered. No  doubt  the  burning  of  such 
a  nutritious  food  product  was  a  great 
loss  to  primitive  mian  and  caused  him 
many  hardships,  but  it  has  left  a  record 
of  their  industry  which  never  could 
have  been  ascertained  in  any  other  way. 

Prom  the  Baum  Village  Site  two  var- 
ieties of  corn  was  found ;  'an  eight  rowed 
variety  and  a  ten  rowed  variety,  both 
well  formed  grains.  The  cob  of  the 
eight  rowed  variety  was  about  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  and  short,  while  the 
cob  of  the  ten  rowed  variety  was  larger 
in  diameter  and  longer  in  proportion. 

Along  with  the  corn  is  shown  the 
agricultural  implements  m'ade  from  the 
large  and  strong  mussel  shells.  These 
implements  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers and  in  every  part  of  the  village. 

When  we  think  of  primitive  man,  we 
must  remember  he  faced  an  unknown 
world  tand  bis  quest  for  fo'Od  must  (have 
been  never  ending ;  he  no  doubt  searched 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  his  beginnings  in  the  progress  of 
civilizaton  was  slow,  obscure  and  cer- 
tainly limited.  There  must  have  been 
a  long  period  of  time  between  the  cus- 
tom of  gathering  wild  fruits  and  grain 
and  that  of  the  regular  cultivation  of 
the  plants  which  produce  them,  but 
primitive  man  in  America  learned  to 
subdue  nature  and  by  so  doin'g  has 
given  to  the  people  of  the  world  corn^ 
the  greatest  of  fo'od  products. 
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Growth  of  Corn  Roots 

By  H.  J.  Bower 


When  it'he  co'rn  kernel  is  placed  in 
the  soil,  moisture  enters  through  the 
hull  and  by  the  control  of  proper  tem- 
perature, lapparently  dormant  processes 
spring  into  life.  Koot  growth  appears 
first  by  starting  a  siharp  pointed  root 
(the  hypocotyl)  dowward  into  the  soil 
in  search  of  water  and  plant  food.  Small 
root  hairs  are  present  upon  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  hypocotyl.  During 


when  it  opens  and  unfolds  its  leaves, 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  set  of  roots 
at  its  base,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ait 
the  seed  grain,  depending  upon  the 
depth  of  planting.  This  set  of  roots 
forms  the  first  ring  of  lateral  or  feeding 
roots  of  the  corn  plant.  The  first  ring 
of  lateral  roots  are  well  started  when 
the  plant  is  about  six  inches  high.  Then 
as  the  diameter  of  the  plant  increases 


Fig.  1.  Young  Corn  Plants  Twelve  Days  After  Planting. 


the  growth  of  the  hypo'cotyl,  other  ro'ots, 
kn'own  as  seed  roots,  are  given  off  near 
its  base,  at  the  seed  grain.  This  set  of 
roots  is  all-important  in  getting  the 
plant  started,  but  pe^nhaps  amounts  to 
comparatively  little  in  the  after  growth. 
After  the  exhaustion  of  the  reserved 
supply  of  food,  the  seed  roots  feed  the 
plant  until  the  lateral  or  feeding  roots 
are  formed. 

A  sprout  (the  plumule)  pushes  up- 
ward until  it  is  well  above  the  ground, 


laniother  set  is  formed  above  the  first 
set  of  surface  laterals.  The  final 
appearance  of  the  brace  roots  is  o-nly 
a  continuation  of  this  process.  At  the 
time  the  brace  roots  appear  the  corn 
plants  in  the  field  have  formed  a  dense 
network  of  roots  beneath  'and  between 
the  hills,  until  a  space  is  fully  occupied 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet. 

Roots  grow  from  the  base  of  the  eorn 
stalk  in  quite  uniform  wliorls.  Near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  whole 
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biase  forms  a  root  crown,  from  eight  to 
twelve  imche:!  m  diameter.  The  root 
crown  is  a  central  trunk  by  which  the 
innumertable  miaia  and  lateral  roots  con- 
nect their  branches.  The  main  or  pri- 
mary roots  are  vertical  roots,  that  curve 
out  from  the  crown,  and  grow  almost 


abruptly  downward  extending  the  depth 
of  the  root  system.  The  bulk  of  the  lat- 
eral robots  lie  within  three  to  twelve 
inches  of  the  surface. 

In  the  horizontal  course  of  the  lateral 
root's  they  give  off  many  vertical 
branches  that  penetnatc'  the  subsoil  land 


Planted  2i  Inches  Deep. 


Fig.  2. 


Planted  in  Lister  Furrows 
Forty-eight  Days  After  Planting. 


Inches  Deep. 


Fig.  3.   Forty-seven  Days  After  Planting,  Showing  Growth  of  Eootis  Between  Hills. 


directly  downward  into  the  subsoil. 
The  lateral  or  secondary  roots,  curve 
downward  somewhat  as  they  leave  the 
crown,  but  they  soon  extend  in  an  al- 
rn'ost  horizontal  plane,  until  they  meet 
the  roots  from  the  opposite  hills  and 
interlace.  At  the  point  of  interlacing 
the  lateral  ^roots  curve  more  or  less 


reach  a  depth  almoist  equal  tO'  that  of  the 
overtied  roots.  Many  fibrous  roots,  cov- 
ered with  ro'ot  hairs,  are  given'  loff  from 
the  lateral  root  growth,  extending  up- 
ward, downward  and  to-  the  sides.  Num- 
erous braniches  are  also  given  off  from 
thie  overtied  roots.  These  branches  pro- 
duce sm'all  fibres  and  root  hairs  so  that 
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the  whole  soil  to  the  d'epth  of  the  root 
sj^stem  serves  as  a  feeding  ground  for 
the  plant. 

Placing  a  grain  of  com  deep  in  the 
earth  with  several  inches  of  soil  over 
it,  does  not  insure  a.  deeprooted  plant. 
The  formation  of  the  lateral  roots  al- 
ways start  near  the  surface,  regardless 
of  the  depth  of  the  covering,  if  they 
start  at  all.  In  order  to  have  a  deep 
root  system  the  ground  immediately 
around  the  young  plant  must  be  some- 
what lower  thaji  the  general  surface  of 


The  illustration  and  description  of 
corn  root  samples  are  taken  from  Kan- 
sas Bulletin  No.  147.  The  conditions 
in  this  state  are  favourable  for  growing 
corn  by  the  method  of  listing.  Tfhe 
cuts  present  a  study  of  corn  roots  in 
different  stages  of  growth,  as  well  as 
a  comparison  of  the  surface  planted  to 
the  listed  planted  corn. 

Descriptions  of  Root  Samples. 

These  illustrations  are  photo-engrav- 
ings of  actual  samples.  The  samples 
shown'  in  Fig.  2  present  a  study  of  root 


Fig.  4.     Sixty-five  Days  After  Planting. 


the  field.  The  surface  can  be  brought 
to  a  common  level  gradually,  as  the 
developement  of  the  root  system  pro- 
gresses ;  in  other  words  by  trench  plant- 
ing, or  listing. 

The  lister  is  a  plow  that  consists  of  a 
double  share  and  mold  board,  or  a  right 
and  left-hand  plow  so  joined  together 
as  to  turn  the  soil  both  ways  from  a 
common  center.  Attached  to  the  plow 
is  a  small  sub-soiler,  w'hich  loosens  the 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  This 
method  of  growing  corn  is  practiced 
in  the  Central  West. 


developement  secured  from  planting 
corn  near  the  surface  anid  in  deep  listed 
furrows.  The  frames  and  netting  were 
placed  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
soil  and  the  corn  planted;  later  the 
frames  were  dug  up  and  the  dirt  washed 
out,  showing  the  developement  of  the 
roots  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  3  and  Fig.  4  and  5  are  samples 
itaken  from  the  field  and  show  the 
■growth  and  distribution  of  corn  roots 
between  two  hills  of  corn  on  adjacent 
rows.  In  each  figure  the  listed  com 
is  compared  with  the  surface  planted 
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com,  the  samples  being  taken  ^at  about 
tiie  same  date,  from  adjacent  plots  in 
the  same  field.  The  sample  on  the  right 
h'Mid  side  in  each  figure  is  the  listed 
com  while  the  s-ample  on  the  left  hand 
side  is  the  surface  planted  corn.  It  may 
be  clearly  seen  from  these  figures  that 


the  ro'ot  system  of  the  listed  corn  lies 
somewhat  deeper  in  the  soil  than  the 
root  system  of  the  surface  planted 
com.  The  root  crowns  being  fuTther 
below  the  surface  'allow  for  deeper  and 
closer  cultivation  of  the  listed  corn, 
than  of  the  surface  planted  corn,  with- 
out injury  to  the  roots. 


Fig.  5.    Mature  Corn,  106  Days  After  Planting, 
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The  Improvement  of  Country  Life 

By  Dean  H.  C.  Price 


The  decrease  in  rural  population  as 
shown  by  the  census  'of  1910  is  viewed 
with  alarm.  Iowa,  the  m^ost  productive 
agricultural  state  in  'the  Uni'on,  shows 
a  decrease  of  over  5  per  cent,  in  the 
last  decade  for  the  entire  state,  not- 
withstandinig  the  growth  of  her  cities. 
The  exodus  of  the  young  people  from 
the  country  to  the  city  has  been  de- 
cried for  a  half  century  or  more  and 
yet  it  goes  steadily  on.  In  some  sec- 
tions so  active  has  this  process  been  that 
only  the  inert,  the  r-esiduum  of  each 
generation  has  rem'ained  on  the  farms, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  in  two  or  three 
generations  a  m^arked  degenerac}^  has 
been  shown. 

The  last  half  century  has  .witnessed 
most  wonderful  achievement  of  science 
and  invention  for  in'creasing  the  pro- 
duction of  our  farms.  "To  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  instead  of  one" 
has  been  the  ideal  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  the  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Agricultural  Press  and  all  other  factors 
concerned  in  improving  agriculture. 
Our  one  thought  has  been  to  increase 
production  and  maintain  fertility  as  if 
full  bams  and  f er<tile  fields  were  the  end 
to  be  sought  rather  than  the  means  to 
an  end.  The  results  that  have  been  at- 
tained are  to  be  seen  in  our  increased 
yields,  our  improved  crops  and  our  bet- 
ter live  stock,  but  with  this  increase  of 
our  production  there  has  not  been  a 
corresponding  development  of  country 
life. 

The  graduate  of  the  Agricultural 
College  who  returns  to  his  home  is  not 
discouraged  from  the  financial  returns 
that  he  is  able  to  derive  from  the  farm, 
but  rather  from  the  conditions  under 
AVhicli  he  finds  it  necessary  to  live.  I 


know  from  personal  experience  the  lack 
of  congenial  associates,  of  recreation 
and  of  social  life  felt  by  the  graduate 
the  first  year  out  of  College.  Four  or 
five  years'  absence  from  the  community 
for  the  greater  part  of  each  year  has 
put  him  out  of  touch  with  his  old 
friends.  College  training  has  given 
him  new  points  of  view  and  wider  vis- 
ions, and  he  finds  himself  dissatisfied 
with  existing  conditions.  If  his  train- 
ing has  been  what  it  ought  tO'  be  he  has 
not  lost  his  sympathy  and  interest  in 
his  neighbors,  but  they  are  apt  to  have 
lost  their  sympathy  with  him,  regard- 
ing him  as  theore'tical,  impracticable 
and  visionary,  and  the  ' '  show  me ' '  atti- 
tude they  take  will  only  be  changed  by 
results. 

The  improvement  of  country  life  is 
dependent  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  agriculture,  and  only  through  in- 
creased income  of  our  farms  can  the 
"sinews  of  war"  be  furnished  to  install 
conveniences  and  comforts  in  the  home, 
to  give  tilne  for  recreation,  for  travel 
and  for  readiu-g  and  study.  But  the 
man  who  works  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day  regularly  on  his  farm,  who  takes 
no  time  to  read  anything  but  his  farm 
papers,  is  not  likely  to  care  for  any- 
thing except  his  own  farm.  He  will 
have  few  topics  of  conversation  except 
his  crops,  his  live  stook  and  his  neigh- 
bors. The  country  is  the  ideal  place 
to  live  and  there  is  a  strong  movement 
among  the  residents  of  the  city  to  get 
into  the  open  countrj^,  but  as  a  rule 
they  retain  their  social  connection  in 
the  city,  their  circle  of  friends,  and  are 
exotic  residents  so  far  as  it  he  real  life 
of  the  community  is  concerned.  The 
men  and  women  w)ho  should  make  couii- 
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try  life  are  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  the  entire  year,  whose  real  in- 
terest's 'are  in  the  comimunity  be'cause 
it  is  w'here  their  children  are  to  be  rais- 
ed and  educated  and  probably  continue 
to  live. 

The  home  is  the  unit  of  our  life,  and 
improvement  in  either  city  or  country 
life  ntaturally  begiins  with  the  home.  The 
first  step  in  the  improvement  of  coun- 
try life  is  to  improve  the  country  home. 
To  install  modern  systems  of  lighting, 
heating  land  plumbing.  All  of  the  con- 
veniences of  the  city  can  readily  be  sup- 
plied in  the  country  and  at  a  cost  that 
is  not  prohi'biitiVe.  Then  will  follow  the 
improvements  of  the  home  grounds  by 
the  pl-anting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers,  the  building  of  walks  and 
drives  and  improving  the  place  so  that 
it  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  pride  to  those  who  own  it,  but  will 
be  admired  by  lall  who  see  it. 

The  farmer  who  has  the  interest  in  his 
home  to  make  all  of  these  improve- 
ments wiil  not  confine  his  interest  to  his 
farm,  but  will  take  a  wider  view  and 
see  the  opportunity  for  improving  his 
community.  What  these  improvements 
shall  be  will  depend  upon  the  locality ; 
it  may  he  buildinig  good  roads,  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  school,  the 
oountry  church,  the  establishment  of  a 
neighbo'r'hood  library  or  magazine  club, 
tihe  establishment  of  a  local  grange  or 
the  improving  of  the  one  that  already 
exists  or  possibly  the  establishment  of 
a  farmers'  institute  or  an  agricultural 
e-xitensiion  school. 

ThC'  barrenness  of  country  life  is  re- 
spo'nsible  very  largely  for  young  people 
leaving  the  country  to  go  to  the  city. 
In  every  community  are  the  latest  pos- 


sibilities for  makinig  a  country  life  that 
is  just  as  attractive  as  any  city  life  and 
far  more  elevating  in  its  influence.  The 
isolation  of  rural  life  has  disappeared 
through  the  advent  of  the  telephone, 
the  rural  mail,  the  trolley  car  and  the 
automobile,  and  country  life  must  be 
adjusted  to  these  changes.  The  young 
people  of  the  country  must  go  to  the 
city  and  should  do  so,  they  need  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  city  life,  but  that 
do'cs  not  mean  the  givinig  up  of  their 
own  community  life,  but  rather  that 
they  shall  take  back  to  their  home  com- 
munity what  is  good  and  leave  behind 
what  is  of  ino  avail.  The  modern  pro- 
gressive boy  and  girl  of  the  country  do 
not  care  to  be  known  for  their  provinci- 
alisms and  to  have  that  apologetic  ex- 
planation made  that  ''they  are  from 
the  country."  Even  though  they  are 
from  the  country,  they  s'hould  know 
how  and  what  to  do  as  well  as  their 
friends  from  the  city. 

The  great  need  of  country  life  is  lo- 
cal leadership,  men  and  women  with  the 
trainin'g,  the  vision  and  the  ability  to 
guide  the  development  of  the  life  of 
their  community.  The  church,  the  Sab- 
bath school,  the  public  school,  the  com- 
munity life  lack  leaders.  It  is  here  that 
the  graduate  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  the  opportunity  to  mold  the 
character  of  the  country  life  of  his  com- 
munity. Not  only  should  he  be  ambiti- 
ous to  be  the  best  farmer  in  his  com- 
munity, but  to  live  the  besit  and  to  do 
the  most  for  his  neighborhood.  The  im- 
provement of  country  life  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  improvement  in  farming,  but 
this  having  already  been  accomplished 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  next  step 
in  our  Agricultural  education  must  be 
to  teach  how  to  live. 
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More  Com  Per  Acre 

By  W.  H.  Darst,  Agricultural  Extension 


Whe-n  judging  seed  com,  maxdmum 
yields  will  depend  to  a  I'arrge  extent,  on 
adaptibility,  and  seed  condition.  Good 
seed  condition  ds  probably  the  most  es- 
sential factor  in^  produeing  a  large 
yield.  See  that  will  not  grow  is  of  lit- 
tle value.  Seed  corn  to  show  improve- 
m'ent  must  be  uniform  in  size  and 
shape  of  ear,  uniform  in  number  of 
rows,  indentation',  grain,  etc.,  and  yet  if 


ears  must  be  properly  dried  out  and 
stored  before  freezing  weatiher.  Store 
the  ears  in  a  dry,  venltilated  room  or 
building  so  as  to  allow  free  circulatiofn 
of  air  'around  each  ear. 

Even  though  the  seed  ears  may  be 
handled  with  extreme  dare  in  storage, 
it  is  always  proh'able  that  a  few  ears 
out  of  every  hundred  or  so  are  poor  in 
seed  condition.    It  is  true  they  may 


the  seed  c^ondition  is  poor  it  will  be  lit- 
tle, if  any,  better  than  an  ordinary 
strain. 

If  we  wish  large  yieldss  we  must  have 
a  go'od  stand  of  plants  in  the  field.  Un- 
der average  conditions  poor  seed  is  to 
blame  for  a  large  share  of  a  poor  stand 
in  the  field. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  seed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  properly  gaJther  and  store 
the  seed  ears,  selecting  only  those  ears 
that  are  thoroughly  mature.    The  seed 


sprout  under  favorable  conditions,  but 
will  they  grow  under  field  conditions? 
This  is  the  vital  point  to  be  settled. 

Many  farmers  are  underestimating 
the  value  of  the  germinator  as  a  firnal 
test  for  seed  conddtion<.  In  miany  easeis 
these  men  are  running  the  test  under 
the  stove,  back  of  the  stove,  or  in  the 
living  room.  They  lare  not  testing  their 
seed  under  field  conditions. 

A  good  test  should  be  conducted  un- 
der conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  field. 
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Not  until  this  precaution  is  observed 
will  the  test  be  of  any  material  value. 

A  g  e  rminia  tlor  should  b'O  so  c  o'n  stru  ct - 
ed  that  every  grain  laud  sprout  can  be 
eiasily  inspeicted,  as  to  "vs^h ether  it  will 
grow,  or  as  to  the  vitality  and  strem.gth 
of  the  sprout. 

The  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
a  germinator  that  lias  many  points  in 
its  favor.  This  box  can  be  easdly  made 
out  of  cheap  material.  The  dimensions 
m^ay  be  made  s'o  as  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient to  the  operator,  a  convenient 
size  being  4x20x30  inches,  inside  meas- 
ure. 

The  sides  and  ends  are  marked  every 
two  inches  and  notched  in  with  a  saw 
to  a  depth  of  one  inch.  This  will  per- 
mit of  miaking  the  box  into  two-inch 
squares  by  stringing  a  cord  back  and 
foTward  through  the  notches. 

Damp  sand  or  sawdusit  may  be  used 
for  sprouting  the  kernel's.  Fill  the  box 
within  one  inch  of  the  top  with  damp 
sawdust,  making  this  layer  compact  and 
smooth.  Then  mark  the  surface  off  in 
squares  by  stringing  up  the  cord  as  be- 
fore mentioned. 

After  numbering  the  squares  along 
the  side  and  end  the  box  is  ready  for 
the  corn  to  be  tested. 

Take  six  grains  from  each  ear  for  the 
test.  These  should  represent  every  pos- 
sible location  on  the  ear.  The  kernels 
should  be  put  into  a  square,  germ  side 
up.  The  number  of  the  square  is  then 
recorded  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
pinned  on  the  shank  of  the  ear.  When 


the  box  is  completely  full  a  tight  cot- 
ton cloth  is  then  covered  over  the  ker- 
niels.  An  inch  'of  damp  sawdust  is  then 
covered  over  the  cloth,  making  the  con- 
tents level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
box. 

In  order  to  have  field  conditions  for 
making  the  test,  it  should  be  'Conducted 
about  two  weeks  before  corn  planting. 
The  tester  s'hould  be  taken  out  in  the 
field  or  the  garden,  and  sunk  into  the 
soil,  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  germinator  is  then 
covered  with  a  light  covering  of  soil. 

The  test  can  be  made  from  eight  to 
ten  days  after  starting.  When  the  test 
is  made  all  ears  failing  to  germinate 
perfect  should  be  discarded.  Some  at- 
tention should  be  payed  to  the  vitality 
of  the  sprout. 

In  this  methed  we  have  the  seed  sub- 
jected to  the  same  conditions  that  exist 
in  the  field  and  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  only  way  of  making  a  true  test  for 
SEED  THAT  WILL  GROW. 

It  will  be  well  to  mention  that  too 
much  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
time  of  sprouting  and  the  strength  or 
size  of  the  sprout.  Bulletin  212,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  mentions  the 
fact  that  they  foun'd  n'o  difference  in 
yields  by  planting  ears  slow  in  germi- 
nation, against  ears  that  were  quick  to 
germinate. 

However,  the  kernels  that  sprout 
quickly  will  be  less  likely  to  do  so  un- 
der unfavorable  conditions  in  the  field. 
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Corn  Breec 

By  W. 

Corn  improvement  is  a  subject  which 
appeals  strongly  to  the  people  of  Ohio. 
With  a  crop  this  year  of  143,853,000 
bushels,  having  a  farm  value  of  $71,- 
926,500,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  stop 
to  listen  when  experienced  men  tell  us 
how  to  increase  the  corn  crop.  The 
breeding  of  corn  is  just  one  of  the  ways 
of  corn  improvement.  But  it  is  the 
most  intereisting  method  and  one  of 
the  most  profitable.  During  very  re- 
cent years,  methods  of  corn  breeding 
have  been  developed  in  Ohio  which 
make  possible  a  great  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  corn. 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  for 
better  methods  of  corn  breeding.  As 
early  as  1882,  in  the  first  year  of  its 
establisihment,  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  receiced  a  letter  about  corn  im- 
provement from  Mr.  L.  N.  Bonham,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  Let  me  quote  just  two  sen- 
tences from  that  letter:  '-Now  the 
point  is,  to  know  how  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  bad  blood  in  the  corn 
crop  where  pollen  flies.  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  devise  some  way  by  which  we 
can  control  impregnation  in  the  corn 
field  as  thoroughly  as  we  can  in  the 
herds  of  eattlf.  sheep  and  swine,  then 
we  shall  be  in  the  way  of  producing 
more  uniformly  good  crops  with  oi:r 
present  good  cultivation."  So  much 
for  the  demand;  now,  let  us  see  how  far 
this  demand  has  been  answered  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  C.  Gr.  Williams,  Agronomist  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  has  devel- 
oped a  method  of  corn  breeding  which 
we  believe  excels  any  other  single 
meth  )d  yet  developed.  The  Ohio  ear- 
row  method  of  com  breeding  is  not 
the  result  of  a  single  year's  work,  but 


ing  in  Ohio 

Bruce 

contains  the  wisdom  of  years  of  experi- 
ence and  trial.  It  has  undergone  a  de- 
velopment. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  began  using  a  corn 
ear-row  test.  In  1903,  Prof.  Hunt,  at 
Ohio  State  University,  added  the  use  of 
check  rows  to  Hopkins'  method.  To 
make  the  test  still  more  accurate,  Mr. 
Williams  began  using  about  1905  a 
check  row  system.  He  also  added  the 
distinguishing  and  most  important  fea- 
ture— the  saving  of  the  remnants  of  the 
ears  tested  in  the  ear-row  test  from  year 
to  year.  W"e  will  try  and  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  Ohio  ear-row  corn 
breeding  system  as  carried  on  by  ^Ir. 
Williams. 

First,  select  twenty-five  ears  of 
corn  and  number  them.  Record  a  de- 
tailed description  of  each  ear  and  the 
mother  plants.  Select  a  uniform  soil, 
which  is  representative  of  the  farm,  for 
the  test.  Mark  off  the  rows,  every  sixth 
row  being  a  check,  thus:  Check  I — 1, 
2,  3,  4,  5 ;  Check  II— 6,  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  Check 
III— 11,  12  and  so  on  to  25.  Make  the 
rows  fifty  hills  long.  Plant  corn  from 
ear  No.  1  in  roAV  No.  1,  and  so  on.  For 
planting  the  check  rows  select  five  other 
ears  and  letter  A,  B.  C,  D  and  E.  Plant 
the  first  ten  hills  of  each  check  row 
with  kernels  from  ear  A,  the  second  ten 
hills  with  ear  B,  and  so  on,  the  last  ten 
hills  of  each  check  row  being  planted 
from  ear  E.  This  makes  the  check  rows 
very  uniform  in  heredity  and  therefore 
a  good  measure  of  the  comparative  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  at  dift'erent  parts  of 
the  plot.  Plant  the  hills  liberally  and 
when  the  corn  is  several  inches  high 
thin  to  three  stalks  to  the  hill  to  get  as 
uniform  stand  as  possible.  To  make  the 
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te-st  more  accurate  make  an  exact  du- 
plicate of  it,  using  the  same  twenty-five 
ears,  either  right  beside  the  first  plot 
or  elsewhere  on  the  farm. 

There  will  be  part  of  eadh  of  these 
twenty-five  ears  left  'after  planting.  It 
is  very  important  that  these  remnants 
should  be  carefully  saved  until  the  next 
year,  for  some  of  them  will  be  the  foun- 
dation sto^k  of  your  pedigreed  corn. 
So  put  them  away  out  of  the  reach  of 
mice  and  mold,  weevil  and  weather. 


ods  used  in  computing  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  ears,  and  the  Sta- 
tiioni  Staff  are'  very  glad  to  help  a  corn 
breeder  in  prepiaring  for  ^his  test  au'd  in 
interpretin'g  the  results  of  it. 

The  four  b«^;t  yielding  ears  are  se- 
lected and  the  remnants  of  these  ears 
are  planted  the  next  year  in  an  isolated 
plot  where  no  foreign  pollen  will  reach 
them.  Suppose  the  four  ears  selected 
were  No.  4,  10,  17,  24.  If  No.  10  is  the 
best  ear  it  would  be  used  for  poUinat- 


Highest  Yielding  Eaxs,  Ear-to-Eow  Test  Plot,  0.  S.  U.,  1910. 


"While  the  corn  is  growing,  any  notes 
taken  on  the  rows  will  help  in  deciding 
which  ears  are  the  best  yielders.  When 
the  com  is  ripe,  'harvest  each  row  sep- 
arately. Carefully  weig(h  and  record 
the  weights.  Divide  the  corn  into  mar- 
keitable  and  unmarketable  ears,  and  also 
reweigh  after  the  corn  has  dried  out, 
as  the  highest  yielders  m'ay  have  much 
com  in  them  v^hich  is  damp  and  tihere- 
fore  heavy  and  unmarketable. 

After  all  the  results  are  recorded,  the 
best  producers  must  be  determined  by 
means  of  the  duplciates,  the  checks  and 
tlie  notes.  The  publications  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  describe  the  meth- 


in'g  the  others  and  the  remnants  would 
be  planted  in  short  rows,  alternately, 
as :  10,  4,  17,  24,  10,  4,  17,  24,  etc.  De- 
tassei  all  the  rows  except  of  No.  10. 
The  pollen  from  No.  10  will  fertilize  4, 
17  and  14,  giving  a  direct  cross.  No 
corn  is  selected  from  No.  10  rows  be- 
cause this  is  self-fertilized.  The  com 
selected  from  the  other  rows  makes 
three  distinct  strains,  due  to  the  direct 
cross  of  ear  No.  10  on  each  of  the  other 
three.  Each  of  these  pedigreed  strains 
can  be  put  into  an  isolated  multiplying 
plot  the  next  year  and  the  corn  from 
this  further  tested  or  used  for  general 
field  planting. 
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This  is  but  a  meager  outline  of  the 
Ohio  ear-row  corn  breeding  method,  but 
it  may  serve  to  show  that  Mr.  Williams 
has  devised  "some  way  by  which  we 
can  control  impregnation  in  the  com 
field  as  thoroughly  las  we  can  in  the 
herds  of  cattle." 

The  essentials  of  the  Ohio  method  are, 
then:  (1)  No  ear  without  performance 
record  used  in  breediug;  (2)  duplicate 
and  check  rows  of  tiie  ear-test;  (3) 
cross-breeding  of  ears  in  breeding  plot; 


showing  surprising  merit ;  others  of 
them  that  are  'apparently  as  well,  but 
differently  bred,  are  very  ordinary.  The 
great  point  is,  I  think,  to  prove  all 
things  and  perpetuate  that  which  is 
best." 

This  method  of  com  breeding  offers 
to  the  corn  growers  of  Ohio  great  op- 
portunities for  increased  production. 
The  methods  are  worked  out.  The  re- 
sults are  being  shown.  The  opportunity 
is  offered.    Shall  we  accept  it?  Shall 


i 


Ears  Eepresenting  First  Ten  Eows  of  Plot  II,  Ear-to-Eow  Test  Plot,  0.  S.  T.,  1910.  Average 

Yield,  84.8  Bushels. 


(4)  isolated  breeding  and  multiplying 
plots;  (5)  new  stock  can  be  introduced 
through  the  ear-row  test.  ]\ir.  Wil- 
liams puts  it  thus:  "The  ear-row  test 
is  the  basis  on  which  we  build;  then, 
the  isolation  and  crossing  the  best  in- 
dividuals and  the  testing  of  the  result- 
ing pedigreed  strains  beside  the  orig- 
inal stock  in  further  ear -row  work,  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  plot  work." 

As  to  the  results  of  this  work,  'Mr. 
Williams  says:  "We  are  finding,  as 
in  animal  breeding,  that  there  is  wide 
variation  in  these  pedigreed  strains. 
Some  of  our  latest  developments  are 


we  take  the  time  and  labor  necessary 
for  greater  returns?  It  would  hardly 
be  advisable  for  every  com  grower  to 
have  an  ear-row  test,  but  surely  there 
are  several  men  in  each  eounty  of  Ohio 
who  have  the  skill  and  perseverance  to 
take  up  this  corn  breeding  work  and 
make  it  a  success.  A  corn  breeder  in 
each  county,  of  whom  the  farmers  could 
buy  seed  best  adapted  to  their  condi- 
tions, would  go  far  toward  making  our 
average  corn  yield  what  it  might  be. 
You  men  who  are  interested  in  the  corn 
crop,  will  you  do  this  for  your  county? 
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Agricultural  College  Tour 


An  Agricultural  College  tour  is  be- 
ing planned  for  t'he  coming  summer  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  gaining  a 
first  hand  know*ledge  of  farming  meth- 
ods in  Europe.  One  w'ho  has  not  ex- 
perienced something  of  European  travel 
cannot  appreciate  the  pleasure  and  the 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  such  a 
trip. 

It  is  planned  for  a  leisurely  route 
through  England,  Friance,  Switzerland, 
Germiany  and  Holland,  loccupying  about 
ten  weeks  nt  a  season  of  the  year  most 
convenient  for  those  persons  who  are  in- 
terested. 

The  purpose  of  this  trip  is  to  acquaint 
Americans  with  the  methods  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  conditions  of  country  life 
in  Europe;  this  differs  greatly  from 
ours  'and  in  many  cases  is  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced, but  we  still  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  Europeans.  Their  develop- 
ment of  waste  lands  is  something  we 
would  do  well  to  consider ;  the  roads  of 
Europe  ^all  through  the  rural  districts 
are  as  good  or  better  thany  any  we  can 
show  in  our  cities,  and  the  people  who 
make  and  keep  up  such  roads  are  to  be 
praised.  From  these  fine  European 
highways  our  good-roads  people  may  be 
able  to  gather  some  useful  lessons.  The 
forests  of  Grermany  are  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources.  General  farming, 
dairying,  truck-gardening,  green'houses, 
soils,  miarkets,  and  transportation  may 
prove  suggestive  subjects  for  study. 
The  delivering  of  goods,  of  which  m^any 
unique  methods  may  be  seen,  as  the  de- 


livery of  milk  with  dog  carts  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  and  the  bringing  of 
vegetables  by  canal  boiats  from  the 
farms  to  the  markets  in  Holland,  will  be 
of  interest.  Agricultural  schools  and 
other  institutions  will  iailso  be  studied 
in  connection  with  this  European  tour. 

The  method  of  the  trip  is  to  make  some 
important  city,  where  good  laccommoda- 
tions  can  be  secured,  the  basis  of  opera- 
tion and  from  this  central  point  to  make 
many  excursions  into  the  surrounding 
country.  Some  time  will  be  given  to 
matters  of  general  interest  in  the  larger 
cities,  especially  to  places  of  historical 
interest  in  cities  like  London  or  Paris. 

Ths  tour  is  very  different  from  the 
usual  trps  taken  by  American  tourists, 
many  of  whom  go  and  care  nothing  for 
the  educational  advantages  and  rush 
through  without  seeing  anything  of 
value,  and  do  not  even  so  much  as 
glimpse  at  the  Agricultural  side.  But 
this  tour  is  planned  for  Horticulturists, 
factulties  and  students  of  Agricultural 
Oolleges,  stockmen,  farmers  generally, 
including  a  large  and  growing  class  of 
city  folk  who  are  interested  in  the 
''Back  to  the  Country"  movement,  dai- 
rymen, good-roads  enthusiasts  and  con- 
serviationists. 

The  management  of  this  trip  is  under 
the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  tour  is  carefully  planed  and 
arranged  for  by  them.  The  cost  will  be 
'about  $600.00.  Although  we  cannot  all 
go,  it  is  a  fine  movement  and  a  great 
edueatiomal  opportunity  and  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  agricultural  stu- 
dent. 
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Irrigation  Demonstration 

By  L.  W.  Montgomery 


In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
irrigation  in  vegetable  garden  work  in 
humid  climates,  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment has  under  way  plans  for  the 
installation  of  a  series  of  irrigation 
tests  in  the  University  G-ardens  this  sea- 
son. 

The  area  to  be  covered  by  this  test 
will  approximate  one  half  acre  and  will 
be  devoted  to  general  garden  crops. 

The  plans  comprehend  a  division  of 
the  aboA^e  area  into  four  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  will  be  watered  by  an 
overhead  sprinkling  system,  the  second 
by  the  ditch  system,  the  third  by  sub- 
irrigation.  and  the  fourth  will  be  used 
as  a  check  comparison  plot. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Company  has 
signified  its  willingness  to  donate  to  the 
department  all  equipment  in  the  way  of 
nozzles,  unions,  hangers,  etc.,  that  may 
be  required  for  the  installation  of  the 
overhead  sprinkling  system.  This  will 
consist  of  two  parallel  lines  of  1^-inch 
pipe  about  200  feet  long  supported  by 
gas  pipe  posts  at  a  distance  of  8  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  pipe  lines  will 
be  50  feet  apart  and  will  be  fitted  with 
special  sprinkling  nozzles  placed  four 
feet  apart  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
pipe  throug'hout  the  entire  distance. 
These  same  pipes  are  fitted  with  unions 
connecting  them  at  one  end  with  the 
water  supply  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 


mit their  being  turned  entirely  over, 
thus  allowing  for  a  wide  and  even  dis- 
tribution of  water. 

The  water  will  be  supplied  to  the  sec- 
ond plot  by  means  of  open  ditches  pass- 
ing along  side  the  roAvs  of  the  several 
crops  in  such  a  way  ^as  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  the  loss  of  water  through 
seepage  and  evaporation. 

The  third  plot  will  be  underlaid  with 
2-inch  drain  tile  in  parallel  rows  about 
six  feet  apart  and  18  inches  deep, 
through  which  the  water  will  be  distrib- 
uted and  applied  to  the  crops  by  soil 
capillarity. 

The  water  used  upon  these  plots  will 
pass  through  a  meter  and  accurate  rec- 
ords will  be  kept  of  the  amounts  used 
in  each  instance. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration 
will  be  to  test  the  influence  of  the  ar- 
tificial application  of  water  to-  vege 
table  crops  with  respect  to  productivity^ 
c[uality,  rapidity  of  development,  sus- 
ceptibility to  diseases  and  insect  pests, 
under  the  various  systems  of  irrigation 
noted. 

The  comparative  effieciency  of  the 
dift'erent  systems  will  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion, cost  of  water  application,  conveni- 
ence of  distribution,  and  general  influ- 
ence upon  the  crops  grown. 
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National  Corn  Exposition  Program 
January  30  -  February  1 1 


The  program  for  the  fourth  annual 
National  Oorn  Expositiiion,  to  be  held 'm 
the  group  of  eight  buildingis  on  the 
Ohio  State  Exposition  grounds,  Janu- 
ary 30  to  February  11,  is  as  follows : 
FIRST  WEEK. 

Monday,  Jan.  30 — Expiosition  open- 
ing day.  Official  'opening  exercises  in 
evening  at  8  o'clock  in  Exposition 
auditoi'ium.  Addresses  by  Oovernor 
Harmon,  'of  Ohio ;  Mayor  Marshall,  of 
Columbus ;  President  Pretzman  and  Sec- 
retary Bassell,  of  the  Oolumbus  Cham- 
ber lof  Co'mmerce;  President  E.  D. 
Funk  and  Secretary  and  Oeneral  Man- 
ager G-eo.  H.  Stevenson,  ^of  the  National 
Corn  Exposition. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31— NaJtional  Live 
Stock  Day.  Attractive  program  in  the 
interest  lof  Live  Stock  Industry.  Speak- 
ers of  national  and  international  repu- 
t  ait  ion. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  1 — American  Breed- 
ers' Association  Day.  Program  in  charge 
of  American  Breeders'  Asso'diation. 

Thursday,  Feb.  2  —  Natiomal  Dairy 
Day.  Speakers:  Govemior  Warner,  ^of 
Michigan ;  Covernor  Harmon,  of  Ohio ; 
O.  W.  Sisson,  Poittsdam,  N.  Y. ;  Wilbur 
Marsh,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Prof.  H.  E. 
Eckles,  Oolumbus,  0.  National  Dairy 
banquet,  Exposition  auditorium,  in  the 
evening;  Ohio  Staite  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciaition,  host.  Dairy  dishes  will  be  serv- 
ed. Grovernor  Warner  will  deliver  the 
principal  address,  his  topic  to  be  "The 
Old  Fashioned  Dairy."  John  D.  Nich- 
ols, of  Ohio,  will  be  toastmaster.  Plates 
for  1500  guests. 

Friday,  Feb.  3 — NaJtional  Corn  Day. 
Speakers:  P.  G.  Holden,  Iowa;  C.  G. 
Williams,  Ohio ;  G.  1.  Christie,  Indiana ; 
William  Deitrick,  Illinois ;  C.  G.  McCall, 


Ohio;  W.  J.  Spillman,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Nationial  Corn  banquet  in 
evening,  Exp'osition  auditorium.  Plates 
for  1500  guests.  Corn  dishes  will  be 
served.  Ohio  Coth  ImproTemeaiit  AsSo^ 
ciation,  host.  James  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  address  on  ''The  Evolu- 
tion of  American  Agriculture."  Sena- 
tor Burton,  of  Ohio;  Senator  Clapp,  of 
Minnesota,  and  oithers  iwill  speak.  Gov- 
ernor Harmon,  of  Ohio,  Will  preside. 
Secretary  Sandles,  Ohio  State  Board  of 
A  gricultur e,  to  astmaster . 

Saturday,  Feb.  4 — Conservation  Day. 
Speakers:  GifBord  Pinchot,  ex-Forester 
for  the  Government,  and  W.  C.  Brown, 
President  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  E.  R.  Co. 
James  R.  Garfield,  Chairman. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

Monday,  Feb.  6  —  Address  in  after- 
oonn  by  Governor  Pennewill,  of  Dela- 
ware. Subject:  "The  Farmer  as  a 
Statesman." 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7 — Opening  of  Nation- 
al RuraJl  Life  Conference.  Vital  proh- 
lems  in  agriculture  will  be  discussed. 
Meetings  amd  conferences  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  everyone.  Plan  to'  attend  and 
participate  in  discussion's.  Great  mass 
meeting  in  forenoon.  Dr.  L.  H,  Bailey, 
Dean  and  Director  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  College  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, ex-iChairman  of  the  Rioosevelit 
Country  Life  Commission,  Chairman. 
' '  Commercial  Co-operation  in  the  Rural 
Conimunity"  will  be  the  topic.  In  the 
afternoon  Dr.  Bailey  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  tihe  same  subject. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  8 — Address  by  A. 
E.  Roberts,  Internialtional  Secretary  of 
the  County  Work  Department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson, 
Superintenident    of   the    Church  and 
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Country  Life  Board  of  Home  ^Missions 
of  the  Presbvterian  Church,  will  speak 
on  "The  Countrj^  Church  aod  Commu- 
nity. ' '  Afternoon  :  Addresses  by  Willet 
M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  of  Ohio 
State  University;  and  Miss  ]\Iabel  Car- 
ney,  of  Cheney,  Wash.,  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  #ie  rural  school. 

Thursday,  Feb.  9 — Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  President  of  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  an  ex-member  of 
the  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion, ChairmiaxL  of  mass  meeting  in  the 


morning.  ''Social  Co-operation  in  the 
Rural  Community"  ^wll  be  discussed. 
Mr.  Butterfield  will  deliver  an  address 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  afternoon. 

Friday,  Feb.  10 — "Co-operation  Be- 
tween Producer  and  Consumer"  will  be 
the  topic.  Prominent  economists  and 
representatives  from  the  co-operative 
orgauizations  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try will  join  in  the  discussion. 

Saturday,  Feb.  11— States  Day.  Pro- 
gram of  interest  to  representatives  of 
every  state  and  every  country.  Exhib- 
its will  remain  intact  until  midnight. 
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Editorial 

Corn,  the  greatest  of  lall  agricultural 
products,  will  be  displayed  in  all  its 
glory  at  the  National  Corn  Exposition. 
In  this  we  shall  have  the  greatest  ex- 
hibit of  corn  and  other  agricultural 
products  that  was  ever  displayed.  From 
an  educational  point  of  view  it  will  be 
of  great  value  to  everyone.  To  see 
whaft  other  people  cian  do  is  always  an 
inspiration  to  take'  steps  forward  and 
push  a  little  farther  toward  the  goal 
for  which  we  are  all  striving — the  ideal. 


In  an  exposition  of  this  nature  we  come 
nearer  to  approaching  these  conditioms 
than  by  any  other  possible  means.  In 
a  gathering  of  this  kind,  where  the  best 
is  collected  from  all  corners  of  our  ma- 
tion,  it  affords  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  studying  comditions  'and  obtaininig 
s'ome  conception  lof  the  productivity  of 
our  nation.  It  shows  Where  the  vari- 
ous crops  are  best  adapted  and  the  ex- 
tent 'of  development  along  various  lines. 
Twenty-five  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  will  have 
exhibits  at  the  Exposition,  each  one 
representing  some  feature  or  features 
of  its  most  advanced  experimental 
work.  Each  year  calls  for  advancement 
in  agricultural  science ;  this  will  bring 
together  the  various  improvements 
and  ideas  that  have  emerged  in  the 
agricultural  world  during  the  past 
year.  The  greatest  men  of  the  n:ation 
will  be  here  to  discuss  questions  of 
economic  importance  and  to  encourage 
and  improve  advanced  agricultural 
methods.  The  exhibits,  together  with 
the  numerous  other  educational  feat- 
ures, will  make  the  Exposition  a  grand 
place  to  study  the  ladvanced  agricul- 
tural education  of  our  country. 


"Study"  like  "education"  is  clothed 
with  a  new  meaning  in  the  industrial 
schools  of  today.  Formerly  it  applied 
to  work  with  'books  lalone.  Now  it  is 
quite  as  appropriately  applied  to  the 
observation  and  comparison  of  processes 
and  results,  mechanical  as  well  as 
natural. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  fhe  state  boiard  lof 
agriculture  that  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  the  publi'c  schools.  At  a 
recent  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted 
for  working  out  this  plan. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


PROF.  PLUMB  PUBLISHES. 


Every  student  of  animal  husbandry, 
every  advofoa'te  of  better  flo'cks  and 
superiior  methods,  assuredly  every  stu- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College, 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  new  pub- 
lication which  has  just  come  off 
the  press.  It  is  entitled  "A  partial 
Index  to  Animal  Husbandry  Litera- 
ture." Prof.  Charles  S.  Plumb  is  the 
author.  The  work  fills  a  long  felt  want 
and  represents  an  infinite  amount  of 
painstaking  labor.  Besides  the  biblio- 
graphy proper,  it  contains  a  valuable 
and  helpful  treatise  on  some  Special 
Suggestions  for  Library  Work. 

There  exists  today  a  great  volume 
of  animal  husbandry  literature,  touch- 
ing on  most  every  phase  of  the  subject. 
The  trouble  lies  in  finding  what  we 
want.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  about  the  only  method  avail- 
able was  to  ''browse  around"  until  we 
ran  across  the  desired  bulletin  or  pam- 
phlet, o-r  publication.  By  consulting 
this  index  we  are  instantly  put  in  touch 
with  w'hat  we  desire  and  given  a  hint  'as 
to  what  we  may  expect  to  find  there. 
The  titles  'are  given  in  considerable  de- 
tail, thus  indioating  the  nature  of  the 
contents.  The  occasional  concise  com- 
ments by  the  author  as  to  the  value  land 
standing  of  certain  books,  bulletins,  or 
articles  are  of  m^aterial  assistance  in 
the  selection  of  present  day  literature 
on  the  subject. 

The  great  volume  of  experiment  sta- 
tion and  government  publications  are 
listed  with  author,  number,  title,  and 
place  of  distribution,  thus  enabling  one 
to  choose  rationailv  and  wiselv.  and  to 


build  up  a  priceless  library  at  very 
little  expense. 

Every  pro'gresive  student  of  agricul- 
ture will  at  OfQ'ce  avail  himself  of  this 
treatise,  and  no  more  spend  many  weary 
hours  in  search  of  what  he  wants  but 
cannot  exactlv  locate. 


OHIO  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION. 

On  January  30th  and  January  31st, 
ocurred  the  Seventh  Annual  Meetiag  of 
the  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association  in  affil- 
iation with  the  National  Corn  Exposi- 
tion. Hon.  0.  E.  Bradfute,  Xenia,  0., 
the  famous  Angus  Breeder  and  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  university,  gave  the  opening 
address.  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham  talked  on 
"What  Agricultural  Extension  Work 
is  doing  for  the  Stockman, ' '  Prof.  H.  W, 
Vaughn  on  "The  Draft  Horse  in  Ohio, 
Past  and  Present;"  Prof.  W.  H.  Palmer 
on  "The  Influence  of  Foods  on  Pork 
Production;  and  Prof.  David  S.  White 
on  "The  Horse's  Foot  and  its  Shoe." 
This  matchless  array  of  talent  was  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  B.  E.  Carmiehael  of  the 
Ohio  E..periment  Station  on  "Feeding 
Experiments  with  Sheep,"  Prof.  H.  W. 
Mumford,  of  Illinois  University  on 
"Agricultural  Observations  in  Argen- 
tine Republic;"  Mr.  S.  M.  Cleaver  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  on  "The  Llerins  and 
its  Influence  in  Ohio;"  and  Director 
Ohas.  E.  Thome  of  the  Ohio  Station  on 
"The  Relationship  of  Farm  Animals  to 
Soil  Fertility." 


President  Butterfield,  of  the  Miass. 
Agricultural  College,  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  "Rural  Leadership"  before 
the  Agricultural  Society  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  on  February  8th. 
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SHORT  COURSE  LECTURES. 

Mr.  Willis  0.  Wing  of  Mechamcsburg, 
0.,  most  ably  oiccupied  the  Short  Course 
rostrum  for  four  evenings  of  the  last 
week  in  January,  He  held  forth  on 
"Alfalfa  Culture,"  "Corn  Growing," 
"Lamb  Feeding,"  and  "Farm  Manage- 
ment," respectively.  Mr.  Wing  is  a 
specialist  and  a  p'raetical  man.  His  ad- 
dresses were  deeply  appreciated  and 
largel}^  attended. 

On  Friday,  Jianuary  27,  Mr.  Wheeler 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co,,  gave 
his  famous  illustra)ted  lecture  on  "The 
Romance  of  the  Reaper"  and  held 
everyone  spelbound  for  over  an  hour 
and  a  half.  It  was  truly  a  great  treat 
and  deserved  more  patronage. 

On  the  week  of  January  30th  to  Feb- 
ruary 4th  we  will  h^ear  some  of  the  best 
lectures  of  the  course,  at  4  o  'clock  each 
afternoon  in  Townshend  Hall.  The 
speakers  are,  Hon.  R.  W.  Dunlap,  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Dean 
Sanderson  of  the  West  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  Mr.  Bayard  of 
the  "National  Stockman  and  Farmer." 


On  January  24th  before  the  Swine 
Breeder's  Institute  which  convened  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Professor  Plumb  gave 
a  talk  on  "What  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tiions  have  done  for  Swine  Breeding." 
At  this  meeting  -a  committee  was 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  uni- 
versity in  securing  agricultural  appro- 
priatlions,  with  lespecial  referen'ce  to 
those  so  badly  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry,  if  it  is 
to  continue  its  work  so  well  started. 


On  February  3rd,  "The  National  Com 
Day,"  Professor  A.  G.  McOall  will  dis- 
cuss the  ' '  Corn  Shrinkage  Test, ' '  which 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Agronomy 
Department. 


BEST  ACRE  OF  CORN. 

Mr.  B.  Bucks,  of  Harlan  Springs, 
Carroll  County,  won  first  prize,  again 
this  year  for  the  best  acre  of  corn 
offered  by  the  board  of  agriculture. 
Bucks'  prize  winning  acre  produced 
134  bushels  and  5  pounds.  This  was 
a  good  increase  over  his  prize  lacre  last 
year  which  produced  only  122  bushels 
and  54  pounds. 


The  seventh  annual  meetinig  of  the 
American  Breeders  Association  will  be 
held  February  1,  2  and  3  at  the  National 
Com  Exposition.  Meeting  places: 
Wednesday,  Exposition  Auditorium, 
devoted  to  committee  reports  and  ad- 
dresises;  Thursday  and  Friday  at  gov- 
ernment buildings  on  the  Exposition 
grounds;  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to 
eugenics  and  plant  breeding,  Friday 
will  be  devoted  m^ainly  to  animal  breed- 
ing. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Coles  discussed  the  Skiuner  Irriga- 
tion System.  Mr.  Coles  is  connected 
with  the  manufacturers  of  this  system 
and  has  had  extensive  experience  with 
the  irrigation  work.  The  system  is  not 
only  used  for  irrigation,  but  has  been 
successfully  used  in  frost  protection 
and  spraying. 

W.  F.  Bruce  '11,  judged  the  corn  at 
a  large  county  show  which  was  held 
at  Fort  Jennings  a  short  time  ago. 


A.  R.  Moist,  '08,  has  recently  accept- 
ed a  position  as  manager  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  at  Glendale,  Ohio. 


Richard  Faxon,  '10,  is  at  present 
managing  the  Waddington  Farms,  near 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  SALE. 

T'he  catalogue  for  the  fifth  annual 
sale  of  the  American  Berkshire  Congress 
is  off  the  press.  The  sale  will  be  held  in 
the  judging  pavillion  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  8th,  and  will  terminate  the 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Congress,  program  of  \\%ich 
appears  in  the  last  isue  of  ''The 
Student."  Fifty-six  superior  sows  are 
offered  from  the  best  breeders  of  the 
United  States.  Ohio  State  University 
offers  two  good  ones,  namely,  the  sow 
Masterpiece  Premier  Duchess  2nd,  bred 
by  U.  S.  Corsa,  by  Masterpiece  and  out 
of  a  Premier  Longfellow  boar  wonder- 
fully well  bred;  and  the  gilt,  Ohio 
Prin'cess  B  6th,  bred  by  the  University, 
sired  by  Kivai  B'aron  Lee  3rd,  and  out  of 
a  Longfellow  Premier  C.  sow.  Other 
good  ones  are  consigned  by  such  noted 
breedei^  as  U.  S.  Consa,  Sheffield  Farm, 
O.  C.  Barber,  J.  W.  Russwurn,  W.  H. 
Palmer,  Hartman  and  Plumb,  Hupp 
Farm,  etc.  C.  E.  Sutton,  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  is  the  largest  consignor,  hav- 
ing fourteen  head  in  the  sale.  Prof.  W. 
H.  Palmer  is  secretary  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Congress. 


Professor  Clinton  J.  Grant  of  Storr's 
Experiment  Station,  has  recently  taken 
charge  of  the  Crops  work  in  the  Ag- 
ronomy Department.  Professor  Grant 
graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  '08. 
Since  graduation  'he  has  heid  an  im- 
portant govemiment  position  located  at 
Storrs,  Connecticut. 


The  Ohio  Duroc  Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
er's Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  January  31,  1911.  The  program  is 
an  excellent  one,  one  of  the  ehief  fea- 
tures of  which  is  Prof.  JMarshall's  talk 
on  ' '  Swine  Breeding. ' ' 


RESULTS  OF  CORN  TESTING. 

Had  the  farmers  of  Nebraska,  in  the 
spring  of  1910,  planted  their  fields  with 
untested  com  from  the  crop  of  the  year 
before,  as  they  had  been  acustomed  to 
do,  it  is  figured  that  there  would  have 
been  a  shortage  of  25,000,000  bushels 
in  the  crop  of  that  state  for  this  year. 
But  fortunately  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Omaha  discovered  the  poor  germ'imat- 
ing  quality  of  the  1909  crop.  Tests 
showed  that  only  57  ears  out  of  100 
would  furnish  seed  which  would  be 
certainly  safe  to  plant.  The  alarm 
spread,  and  vigorus  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  planting  of  only 
tested  seed,  in  every  part  of  the  state. 
As  Bj  result,  instead  of  a  threatened 
deficiency  of  25,000,000  bushels,  the 
Nebraska  crop  is  estimated  at  10,000,- 
000  more  than  that  of  the  year  before. 
With  such  a  showing,  what  farmer  will 
venture,  hereafter,  to  plant  unt(sted 
seed, 


The  federal  department  of  agricul- 
ture will  exhibit  its  special  com  display 
wihich  has  just  been  returned  from  the 
Buenos  Ayres  international  Exposition. 
The  exhibit  fills  two  large  cars  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  ^and  most  attractive 
single  exhibits  to  be  sho'wn.  Following 
the  National  Corn  Exposition,  this  ex- 
hibit wi'U  be  returned  to  Washington, 
after  which  it  will  be  sent  to  Turin, 
Italy,  to  an  intern'ation'al  Exposition. 


On  January  21st,  at  Chicago,  Prof. 
Plumb  attended  a  joint  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Perdheron  Society 
of  America  and  of  the  Percheron  Reg- 
istry Co.  Two  committees  of  five  each 
met  to  arran'ge,  if  possible,  for  the  con- 
solidation of  these  two  associations.  The 
prospects  for  this  affiliation  are  very 
favorable. 
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The  University  has  just  closed  nego- 
tiation's for  a  remarkable  Holstein-Prie- 
sdan  bull  oalf.  He  comeis  from  the  fam- 
ous Moyerd'ale  Herd  of  H.  A.  Moyer. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  calf  was  born 
April  24,  1910,  is  beautifully  marked, 
three-fourths  A^^hite,  breedy  looking,  a 
real  show  calf,  and  exceedingly  choicely 
bred.  His  sire,  King  Walker,  was  the 
first  bull  of  the  breed  with  a  dam  and 
grandam  to  have  records  better  than 
30  pounds,  and  he  is  the  sire  of  two 
official  registry  daughters,  his  first  to 
become  fresh.  He  is  out  of  the  Coun- 
tess Segis,  the  greatest  record  daughter 
of  the  wonderful  King  Sergis,  Countess 
Segis  has  a  three-yeiar-old  record  of 
29.79  pounds  of  butter,  with  an  average 
per  cent,  of  fat  of  5,68.  Surely  none 
could  ask  for  better  breeding,  and  we 
are  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  breed.  It  is  also  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  his  d'am  has  the  second 
highest  record  of  any  Holstein-Friesiian 
cow  of  her  age,  and  topped  the  Syracuse 
auction  in  1910,  where  she  sold  for 
$1550.   

At  the  re-cent  Ohio  State  Poultry 
Show  w'hich  was  held  in  the  Beggs  an- 
nex, January  17-21,  the  beautiful  Ohio 
State  University  Trophy  was  again  won 
by  Hartman  Farms  on  their  Buff  Wyan- 
dotte display.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  cup  was  donated  by  the  stud- 
ents of  one  of  the  very  few  agricultural 
colleges  which  cannot  boast  of  a  poultry 
plant  lof  any  sort,  and  competition  for 
its  possession  is  of  the  keenest  nature. 


One  of  our  imported  Percheron  fillies 
has  recently  been  sold  to  parties  in 
Virginia. 


The  new  Clydesdale  mare  which  has 
been  purchased  of  the  G-raham-Renfew 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  university 
stud.  Her  name  is  Moncrieff  Duchess, 
she  is  six  years  old  and  was  imported 
from  Scotland  last  summer.  Her  sire 
is  the  famous  wheeler,  Marquis,  of 
Morris  and  Co's.  champion  six-horse 
team.  Moncrieff  Duchess  is  a  very  fine 
iadividual  and  a  well  known  show  mare. 
She  was  first  at  the  Ottawa  Horse  Show 
and  second  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Last  but  not  least  she  is  safe  in  foal  to 
Gay  Spring,  the  champion  of  the  breed 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1910  and 
a  better  one  than  the  Iinternati,onal 
champion.  Prof.  Marshall  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  her  purchase. 


Prof.  Plumb  has  reioeived  a  most 
flattering  invitation  to  exhibit  the  Ohio 
State  University  Wool  Exhibit  at  the 
Montana  State  Fair  next  September. 
This  invitation  comes  thru  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Montana  Woolgrowers  Asso- 
ciation, w'ho  offers  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  shipment,  etc.,  together  with  ample 
remuneration  fw  a  person  to  accompany 
and  display  the  exhibit.  At  the  1910 
International  this  wool  exhibit  caused 
a  flood  of  favorable  comment,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  cupidity  of  the  west- 
erners was  aroused  and  now  they  desi're 
to  make  this  a  leading  feature  at  the 
next  Montana  State  Fair. 


Professor  F.  R.  Marshall  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Virginia  Live  Stock 
Breeder's  Association  at  Charleston. 
The  address  dealt  with  some  modern 
phases  of  "Live  Stock  Breeding." 
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The  official  flag  of  Ohio,  adopted  May  9th,  1902.  The  stripes  are  red  and  white, 
teen  stars  are  on  a  blue  field,  surrounding  a  white  ''0"  with  a  red  center. 


Tuscarawas  Co. — The  abandonment 
of  i!he  Ohio  Canial  is  again  a  live  topic 
here,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years 
past.  The  farmers  of  this  and  Coshoc- 
ton Counties  have  long  been  among  the 
foremost  in  the  fight  for  abandonment. 
Here,  where  the  farmers  come  into  ac- 
tual touch  with  the  carnal  in  its  most  de- 
pleted condition,  they  are  hard  to  con- 
Yince  that  there  are  any  economic  or 
hygienic  reasons  for  maintaining  what 
to  them  seems  the  greatest  nuisance. 
An  electric  line  along  the  canal  site 
would  be  a  welcome  and  profitable  sub- 
stitution. 

The  position  taken  by  Congressman 
Ashbrook's  newspaper  ou  the  parcels 
post  system  is  causing  considerable  un- 
favorable comment  among  his  constitu- 
ents here.  If  this  popular  representa- 
tive does  not  abandon  his  attacks  on 
this  system  he  bids  fair  to  lose  some 
of  his  present  popularity. 

The  last  census  shows,  that  while  the 
population  of  Tuscarawas  County  has 
increased  from  57,000  to  60,000,  the 
rural  population  has  decreased  from 
31,000  to  28,000.  This  looks  very  en- 
couraging to  those  farmers  remaining 


on  the  land  and  is  another  instance  m 
proof  of  the  fact  that  farm  products 
are  going  to  be  permanently  higher  in 
price. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  School 
held  here  in  December  was  well  at- 
tended. 

The  Summit  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  Jan.  18  and  19.  It  was 
the  29th  annual  institute  and  was  by 
far  the  most  successful. 

The  cen'sus  report  shows  a  very  cred- 
itable increase  for  Cuyahoga  Falls.  The 
gain  in  population  for  the  last  ten  years 
was  26.3  per  cent. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  met  at  Deca- 
tur, Ohio,  Jan.  6  and  7,  1911.  ]\Iessrs. 
Wagoner,  Hammon  and  Kane  were  the 
speakers.  There  was  a  good  audience 
on  both  days,  and  an  unusual  interest 
seemed  to  be  taken.  A  new  feature 
about  the  institute  was  a  com  show 
worked  up  by  the  committee,  in  which 
farmers  brought  samples  of  their  best 
corn  to  exhibit.  There  were  in  all  about 
two  dozen  samples  of  the  different  va- 
rieties. The  speakers  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  place  the  premiums, 
after  which,  at  the  request  of  an  exhib- 
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itor,,  t'hey  gave  >a  summary  of  some  of 
tlie  poin'ts  which  led  them  to  their  de- 
cision^. This  was  a  good  feature  of  the 
institute  and,  although  it  was  no  elab- 
orate affair,  it  was  something  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  farmers. 

Canada  Thistles  are  becoming  very 
injurious  in  Northern  Ohio,  especially 
in  the  grain  and  hay  crops,  where  cul- 
tivation is  not  relied  upon  to  hold  them 
in  check.  They  secure  a  foothold  in 
fence  corners  and  other  uncultivated 
spots,  from  which  they  gradually  in- 
trude into  the  -op en  fields.  The  amount 
of  fertility  which  the  thistle  removes 
from  the  soil,  if  allowed  to  mature,  is 
amazing.  The  only  safe  remedy,  it  ap- 
pears, is  to  prevent  their  growth  by 
continuous  cultivation,  or  to  pasture 
such  ground  closely  with  sheep.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  farmers  throughout 
this  section  will  more  generally  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  aad 
unite  to  destroy  them.  The  oyster  shell 
scale  is  very  rapidly  depleting  our  sec- 
tion of  willow  and  poplar  trees,  which 
seem  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  its 
attack.  As  yet  fruit  trees  have  not  been 
seriously  damaged  by  it.  The  scurfy 
scale  has  been  very  m.uch  more  destruc- 
tive in  our  orchards,  b\::t  yields  readily 
to  the  lime-sulphur  spray.  Sian  Jose 
scale,  I  am  glad  to  state,  is  as  yet  very 
rare. 

This  is  the  time  of  the^  year  when  the 
auction<eers  come  in'  for  their  harvest. 
There  are  more  public  sales  in  January 
this  year  than,  ever  before.  Many  of 
them  are  very  large,  and  the  proceeds 
will  totaJl  well  into  the  thousands. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  School 
was  held  in  Jefferson,  Dec.  19-24.  About 
eighty  men  attended.  There  were  fif- 
teen ladies  in  the  Domestic  Science 
cllass.  The  lectures  were  full  of  inter- 
est and  everyone  reported  it  a  profit- 
able week. 


A  Great  Northern  Railroad  car,  which 
contain'ed  wonderful  specimens  of  'agri- 
cultural products  grown  in  the  StaJtes 
of  Montana  and  Wfashimgton,  stopped 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Saturday,  Jan.  21. 
It  iattracted  many  visitors  interested  in 
agricultural  products.  In  addition  to 
the  exhibition  at  the  car  la  free  lecture 
was  given  in  the  evening. 

The  Fairfield  County  Corn  Improve- 
ment Association  will  have  a  special 
car  to  take  members  to  the  National 
Com  Show  at  Columbus  on  Friday, 
February  3. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  move- 
ment in  real  estate  this  v^inter,  piarticu- 
larly  in  farms,  and  the  prices  paid  are 
in  advance  of  anything  heretofore  for 
the  siame  kind  of  property. 

Just  now  considerable  attention  is 
being  centered  upon  the  Agricultural 
Extension  School  to  be  held  in  Medina, 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  3.  These  schools  are 
meeting  'a  long-felt  want  and  are  great- 
ly appreciated  in  Medina  Co. 

Wad'sworth  has  within  the  past  week 
received  from  the  Director  of  Census 
her  official  announcement  of  her  popu- 
lation, which  is  3,073,  lan  increase  of  75 
per  cent,  in  just  ten  years.  She  is  niow 
larger  by  339  than  Medina,  the  next 
largest  town  of  the  county. 

The  farmers  of  this  community  held 
an  independent  institute  at  Wilming- 
ton, Jan.  18  and  19,  which  was  well  at- 
tended. The  speakers  were :  Hon.  A.  H. 
Judy,  State  Institute  Instructor,  G-ran- 
ville,  0.;  Prof.  A.  0.  McCall,  Agrono- 
mist, 0.  S.  U.,  Colum'bus,  0.;  Hon.  A. 
P.  S'andles,  State  Secretary,  was  billed 
tO'  speak,  but  failed  to  arrive.  Many 
very  good  subjects  were  discussed.  Mr. 
Howard  McCune  was  chosen  President 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Ore- 
baugh  as  Se'Cretary-Treasurer.  Much 
splendid  music  was  furnished.  In  con- 
nection was  held  our  Fourth  Annual 
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Corn  S'how  by  \Jhe  Com  Impirovement 
As'soc ration,  of  w'hicli  Mr.  J.  E.  Ore- 
bangh  is  President.  Some  very  excellent 
corn  was  on  ex'hibi'tion  and  much  inter- 
est s'hown.  Premiums  ranging  from  5Qc 
to  $5.00  were  offered.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson 
presented  to  tOie  school  makinig  the  best 
exhibit  a  beautiful  loving  cup.  This 
cup  is  to  be  awarded  'annually.  Cliniton 
County  ranks  high  in  corn  production 
and  much  is  due  our  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 

On  January  19th  the  Horticultural 
Special  passed  through  Belmont  County 
enroute  from  Wheeling  to  Zanesville, 
and  ended  its  journey  at  Marietta  on 
Jan.  21.  It  was  composed  of  three  lec- 
ture cars  and  accompanied  by  officials 
of  the  B.  &  0.,  land  make  short  stops  of 
one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  at  the 
most  important  towns  on  its  course. 
At  Barnesville  275  listened  to  the  use- 


ful hints  on  pruning,  spraying,  sorting, 
packing  of  apples  and  brief  history  of 
some  insects.  Also  a  portion  of  the 
hour  was  devoted  to  poultry  raising. 
Although  the  time  was  short,  the  in- 
structors were  prompt  on  beginning 
and  closing,  so  made  the  best  of  it  and 
m'ade  their  discussions  brief.  At  the 
close  of  the  hour  bulletins  of  the  O.S.U. 
were  distributed  to  'the  erowd,  among 
them  a  spray  calendar  which  was  very 
instructive.  Our  county  corn  show  was 
held  recently  and  considerable  interest 
was  taken  in  the  various  varieties.  The 
corn  wias  judged  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  good  s^at- 
isf action  given. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  in 
Erie  Co.  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  this 
month.  The  state  speakers  were  Thom- 
as land  Hummon.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  a 
very  clear  and  int-eresting  address  on 
"Corn." 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
TRAIN. 

The  week  of  January  16  to  20  wit- 
nessed la  siiecessful  event  in  eastern 
Ohio.  An  Agricultunal  train  was  run 
on  the  0.  R.  &  W.  from  Zanesville  to 
Bellaire  on  the  first  th-ree  days  making 
numerous  stops  along  the  line.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  work  was  traais- 
fered  to  the  B.  &  0.  a^t  Bellaire  and  the 
trip  was  continued  to  Zanesville  and 
from  thence  down  the  Muskingham 
River  to  Marietta,  closing  there  on 
Friday  evening.  Horticulture  and 
Poultry  w-ere  the  subjects  disc  i-Soed. 

Dnring  the  first  three  days  2,500  peo- 
ple listened  to  the  lectures  and  along 
the  B.  &  0.  about  4,000  people  were 
reached,  making  a  total  of  6,500.  This 
total  is  about  twice  the  number  reach- 
ed on  a  similar  trip  last  winter. 

Many  gratifying  things  were  said  at 
nearly  every  station  concerning  the 
resTdts  from  last  winter's  trip. 

High  officials  of  the  road  accompanied 
the  train  and  were  well  pleased  with 
the  interest  taken  in  this  line  of  work 
along  their  respective  roads.  In  each 
case  nothing  was  left  undone  to  make 
the  trip  comfortable  for  the  instructors. 


Ohio  State  Alumni  were  quite  promi- 
nent in  the  recent  Ohio  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  meeting.  Among  these 
were :  Prof.  A.  D.  Selby,  '93,  from  the 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster;  Mr.  W. 
R.  Boettie,  '99,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture;  Mr.  E.  J.  Riggs,  '95;  Mr. 
C.  "W.  Waid,  '98,  of  New  Carlisle;  Prof. 
Y.  H.  Davis,  '00 ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Foulk,  '01 ; 
Mr.  S.  D.  Twitchell,  '03,  of  Mansfield; 
Mr.  N.  E.  Shaw,  '06,  Chief  State  Uurs- 
ery  and  Orchard  Inspector  and  others. 
All  but  Prof.  Selby  are  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 


TRACTION  CULTIVATOR. 

A  new  type  of  a  machine  for  farming 
purposes  has  recently  been  placed  on 
the  market.  It  is  the  McKinney  Trac- 
tion CultivatoT,  manufactured  aJt 
Gainesville,  Ga.  This  is  la  two  row  cul- 
tivator especially  adapted  to  growing 
cultivated  crops.  It  is  the  first  machine 
that  will  acomplish  all  farming  opera- 
tions from  breaking  the  land  to  laying 
by  the  crop.  Two  types  of  machines 
will  be  placed  upon  the  market,  one  for 
light  work  such  (as  planting  and  culti- 
vating and  the  other  for  breaking, 
planting,  hauling  and  general  power 
purposes. 


The  Forestry  Department  is  exhibit- 
ing quite  a  collection  of  finished  woods 
and  veneers  at  the  Corn  Show  .  Some 
fifty  specimens  are  in  evidence. 


The  class  in  vegetable  gardening  is 
getting  free  copies  of  the  Market  Grow- 
ers' Journal,  published  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  through  the  liberality  of  the  editors 
of  the  paper. 


The  Horticultural  Department  has 
ordered  a  new  Hardy  power  spraying 
outfit  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
the  recent  fire.  Samples  of  the  various 
types  of  spray  pumps  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Horticultural  equip- 
ment, which,  together  with  the  various 
types  of  orchard  heaters,  the  latest 
types  of  receptacles  used  in  picking 
fruit,  etc.,  iadd  materially  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Department. 


Various  members  of  the  class  in  Seeds 
and  Market  Grains  have  been  judging 
the  corn  at  several  lo'cal  shows  held  in 
this  locality. 
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EXTENSION  SCHOOLS. 


Jan.  30-Feb.  3 — Hamilton  Co.,  Harri- 
son ;  Miami  Co..  West  Milton;  Fulton 
Co..  Wauseon  ;  Medina  Co.,  Medina. 

Feb.  6-10— Butler  Co..  Hamilton; 
Mercer  Co.,  Celina;  "Williams  Co.,  Bry- 
an ;  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Berea. 

Feb.  13-17 — Auglaize  Co.,  Wapako- 
neta;  Defiauce  Co.,  Hicksville;  Lorain 
Co.,  Elj^'ia ;  Montgomery  Co.,  German- 
town. 

Feb.  20-24— Preble  Co..  Eaton ;  Shel- 
by Co..  Sidney;  Paulding  Co..  Pauld- 
ing; Ashland  Co.,  Ashland. 

Feb.  27-Mar  3. — Green  Co.,  Xenia; 
Logan  Co.,  Belief ontaine ;  Van  Wert 
Co.,  Van  Wert ;  Columbiana  Co.,  Salem. 

Mar.  6-10 — ^Fayette  Co..  AYashington 
C.  H. ;  L^'nion  Co..  Richwood;  Putnam 
Co.,  Leipsic;  Franklin  Co.,  Canal  Win- 
chester. 


Mar.  13-17 — Adams  Co..  Cherry 
Forks;  Champaign  Co.,  ^Mechanicsburg; 
Huron  Co..  Chicago. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Blakeslee,  '09,  visited  Co- 
lumbus during  the  Horticultural  meet- 
ings and  Apple  Show. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARD  M.  MICKLE.  Prop. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Registered: 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE, 
RA:\rBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
JERSEY  CATTLE,  and 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS. 


^MOINEY  IN  IT^ 


Every  farmer  and  stockman  tv^Iio  runs  a  dairy  does  so  for  the  money  there  is 
in  it. 

When  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  clean,  sanitary  methods  produce 
milk  and  cream  of  superior  quality — there  is  money  in  cleanliness. 

Since  it  is  the  clean,  sanitary  dairy  that  proves  the  better  investment,  the  sub- 
ject then  most  interesting  to  the  daryman  is  how  to  keep  everything  sweet  and 
clean  with  the  least  work  and  expense. 

The  washing  powder  universally  recommended  by  State  Inspectors  and  Dairy 
Schools  is 


Indian  in  Circle 


Wyandotte 
Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 


If  you  don't  believe  ''"Wyandotte"  is  what  you  ought  to 
use.  write  your  own  State  Dairy  or  Agricultural  College.  They 
use  "Wyandotte."  Ask  them  why  they  do.  Then  ask  your 
In  Every  Package  dealer  for  a  small  cotton  sac^  of  it,  so  you  can  try  it  yourself, 
or  for  larger  quantities,  kegs  and  barrels,  order  from  your  dairy  supply  house. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
This  cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


J 


It  helps  us  and  pleases  the  advertiser  when  you  say,  "I  saw  it  in  The  Agricv-Itural  Student." 
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SENIORS 

Special  Student  Kates  of  $3.50  and  $6.00  per  Dozen  for  Photographs  are  beMg  made  at 


COLUMBUS,0. 

student  Representative,  LESTER  P.  SLADE,  32  E.  16th  Ave. 


Citizens  14211 


BeU,  N.  2694 


Savings  Invested  in  Realty 

Put  your  money  in  residential  building  lots. 
Be  sure  they  are  in  improved  sections.  Buy  close 
to  a  big  city.  Purchase  early,  don't  let  others 
make  profits  out  of  you.  The  greatest  fortunes 
were  made  by  realty  investments.  We  will  offer 
1000  choice  building  lots  on  Dec.  1st,  at  prices 
that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits.  Terms  of 
purchase,  $25.00  cash,  per  lot,  balance  in  thirty- 
six  equal  payments.  No  interest  or  taxes  during 
this  period.  If  you  die  before  completing  your 
payments,  a  deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without 
further  cost.  Size  of  lots,  25  x  120  feet  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots,  $75.00  and  upward,  accord- 
ing to  location.  By  investing  in  land  you  own 
something  for  your  money.  Investments  in  stocks 
or  saving  accounts  are  under  the  control  of  oth. 
ers.  We  guarantee  you  a  profit  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  for  the  first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot,  subscribers 
get  first  selections.  The  first  500  subscribers 
will  also  receive  a  credit  of  10  per  cent,  on  their 
purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us  make  money  for  you 
and  protect  your  savings. 

We  want  agents  in  your  locality.  Write  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  of  your  neighbors. 
Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 

EliMCOTT  SQ.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  STANDARD  WORK  REVISED 

The  Tenth  (Revised)  Edition  of 

"FEEDS  AND  FEEDING  " 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry. 

Fresh  from  the  press,    Eecognized  as  one 
of  the  best  works  on  feeding.  Used  as  a  text- 
book in  nearly  eveiry  Agricultural  College. 
The   Eegular  Price   of   this  valuable 

book,  Feeds  and  Feeding,  is   $2  25 

The  Agricultural  Student,  remainder  of 

the  year,  including  the  big  Corn  issue  35 

Total   $2  60 

Our  Price  for  Both   $2  25 

Or  including  the  Agricultural  Student 

another  year,  1911-12   $2  60 

Book  sent  prepaid.    Make  remittances  to 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT, 
Columbus,  O. 

Note — This  offer  does  not  apply  to  students 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College. 


TME  DAIRYMAN  WHO  HAS 

CREAM 

to  sell  will  find  his  best  interests  served  hy  shipping  it  to  us.   Our  co-oper- 
ative plan  brings  the  best  results  to  the  shipper.    Write  for  particulars. 
A  Postal  Will  Bring  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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)RR-KIEFEI 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 

^^Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

L    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 

A  Good  Reputation 

is  the  foundation  I  build  on  and  every  sale  I  make  must  strengthen  that 
reputation.  If  it  doesn't,  it  is  a  poor  sale  for  both  of  us.  MY  CLOTHES 
help  build  what  I  am.   See  my  offerings  at  $20  to  $30. 

Your  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Solicited. 

The  "So -Different"  Tailory 

(C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop.) 
HIGH  STREET  AT  TENTH  AVENUE.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


"THE  COLLEGE  IPMIN" 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Proprietor. 

Bowling,  Pool,  Magazines,  Cigars 

Finest  Amusement  Parlor  in  the  City 
1547  NORTH  HIGH.  BELL,  NORTH  3489 
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Prominent  Breeders  of  Live  Stock 

We  know  these  breeders  to  "be  reliable  and  safe. 


Franklin  Berkshire  Herd 

Herd  headed  by  Premier  C"s  Lad,  128000,  one 
of  Longfellow  Premier  C's  best  sons,  and  Royal 
Champion    Improver,    a   model    son    of  Rival's 
Champion.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.    I  sell 
nothing  but  the  best  for  breeding  purposes. 
A.  E.  FISHER 
Grove    City,    Franklin    County,  Ohio. 
P.   O.   Orient,  Ohio. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  Is 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef,  butter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  C.  SHAW 

p.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


OAKLAND  SHORT  HORNS 

The  result  of  the  past  season's  showing  at  the  leading  fairs  and  stock 
shows  is  good  evidence  of  the  quality  and  high  grade  of  the  Oakland  Herd. 
The  calves  of 

GLENBROOK  SULTAN 

the  great  breeding  bull,  have  been  outranked  but  once  in  the  past  season's 
show. 

Visit  the  farm  and  be  convinced  that  the  best  are  found  there. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

The  Records  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  for  Twenty 
Years  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  McLAUGHLIN  PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS  have  won  nearly  all  the  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  ALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS.   This  year  was  no  exception. 

If  you  want  one  of  these  good  horses  for  the  price  others  ask  for  or- 
dinary ones,  write  us  or  come  and  see  us.    We  have  some  Percheron  mares. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Kindly  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  wlien  answering  Advertisers. 
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Remarkable  Work  on  Practical  Farming 

Just  completed  by  I^.  H.  Bailey,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  OUTDOOR  BOOKS  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

Thoroughly  Revised,  and  Up-to-Date. 

This  great  work  of  Prof.  Bailey's  is  most  exceptional.  The  Agricultural  Student  has 
made  arrangeemnts  with  the  Publishers  whereby  its  readers  may  secure  the  complete  work 
ou  unusually  favorable  terms,  because  we  know  that  every  reader  of  the  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable.  No  such  work  has  ever  before  been  published. 
No  one  man  alone  could  possibly  write  so  complete,  authentic  and  practical  a  library  on  farm 
and  stock;  for,  in  addition  to  Prof.  Bailey's  own  able  writing,  the  work  embraces  the  con- 
centrated experience  of  300  specialists,  each  one  of  whom  has  been  chosen  as  being  the  very 
highest  living  authority  on  some  particular  phase  of  farming.  This  work  is  called  the 
Cj-clopedia  of  American  Agriculture  and  is  complete  in  four  handsome,  quarto  volumes,  so 
profusely  and  accurately  illustrated  that  every  part  of  the  text  is  made  clear  for  the  veriest 
novice.  A  Volume  on  Farm  Live  Stock  treats  each  animal  separately  and  thoroughly.  Cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and  all  domestic  animals;  how  to  select  them  and  keep 
them  in  health,  and  how  to  breed  successfully.  Some  of  the  best  known  experts  in  the 
country  have  made  this  volume  the  most  practical  treatise  on  farm  stock  ever  published. 
A  volume  on  the  farm  and  its  tillage  takes  up  a  general  survey  of  the  agricultural  regions 
of  North  America.  It  includes  a  practical  view  of  each  system  of  farming,  taking  them  up 
in  detail.  The  construction  of  farm  buildings  and  drainage  systems  are  especially  dealt 
with.  A  volume  on  Products  of  the  Farm.  This  takes  up  at  some  length  each  plant  grown 
on  the  farm,  with  a  description  of  its  insect  enemies  and  diseases  and  their  prevention  and 
cure.  A  timely  discussion  of  the  principles  of  farm  Forestry  demands  special  mention.  A 
final  volume  deals  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner  with  the  sociological  problems  of  farm 
life  and  the  relation  of  agricultural  interests  to  our  national  welfare.  It  sets  forth  the 
business  side  of  farming. 

THE  CYCL,OPEDIA  OF  A3IERICAX  HORTICULTURE,  by  the  same  author,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  review  of  the  vegetable  world  yet  made  by  an  American.  The  work  dis- 
cusses the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers  and  garden  vegetables,  describes  all  species  known 
to  the  trade,  outlines  the  possibilities  of  the  various  states,  and  presents  biographies  of  all 
former  leading  horticulturists.  Expert  cultivators  and  botanists  have  contributed  on  their 
various  specialties.  In  size  and  appearance  it  is  the  equal  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agriculture  and  comes  at  the  same  price. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

The  Agricultural  Student,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Date  

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  the  new  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture, 
or  the  Cyclopedia  fo  American  Horticulture,  (draw  a  line  through  the  one  not  wanted)  to 
be  sent  to  me,  charges  prepaid,  complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  buck- 
ram binding,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  the  Publishers  the  sum  of  $20.00  as  follows:  $2.00 
on  first  delivery,  and  $2.00  on  the  first  of  every  month  thereafter  until  the  whole  amount 
has  been  paid. 

Signature   Residence  Address  

Business  Address  County  

Town    Reference  


KindlY  mention  THE  AGEICULTUEAL  STUDENT  when  answering  Advertisers. 
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The  Agricultural  Student. 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 


E.  E.  GEABILL,  Proprietor. 


1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  OWN 

SHEEP 
HOGS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 
DOGS 
PET 
STOCK 

Its  use  peirmitted  in  official  dripping  for  scab 
-on  sheep. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  dipping  tanks. 

W.  E.  Minor  &  Co. 

800  LONG  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 


-USE  THE- 


Oliver  Typewriter 

You  can  rent  an  Oliver  typewriter  for  three 
dollars  per  month  from  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Agency,  Nos.  206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Colum- 
bus. O. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 

Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

Abernathy  Bros. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

BLACKWOOD 
GREEIN  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

STOVES  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS 
SLATE  AND  METAL  ROOFING 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


-Citizens  3796- 


-Bell  1590- 


HIGH  STREET  TAILORS 

166  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

are  showing  the  most  extensive  line  of  blue,  gray  and  green  fabrics  ever 
offered  in  Columbus.   Newest  patterns.   Best  paid  cutters  in  the  city. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Let  us  build  a  suit  that  will  enlarge  your  circle  of  friends.  CALL. 


Everything 

FOR  YOUR  DAIRY 

OUE  New  Catalog  of  Dairymau's  Supplies  should  be 
in  tlie  bands  of  every  owjier  of  a  cow.  It  is  filleJ 
from  cover  to  cover — contains  87  jniges — Avitli  valuable 
information  about  modern  dairy  apparatus  and  utensils. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  will  show  you  the  latest  models  in  butter  churns  and 
workers,  milk  testers  and  testing  supplies,  tinware,  stable 
fittings  and  supplies,  engines,  boilers,  and  everything  in 
use  on  the  modern  dairy  farm  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Up-to-Date  Equipment  Adds  to  Dairy  Profits 

We  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to  bigger  dairy  profits.    Our  organization  cover:; 

entire  country  and  is  in  close  touch  Mnth  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy- 
liig  everywhere.  Write  ns  freely  on  any  subject  connected  with  dairy  equipment 
and  methods. 

We  manufacture  equipment  for  every  kind  or  size  of  dairy  plant  and  equip  more 
modern  plants  than  all  other  concerns  combined. 

The  catalog  is  free  to  everyone  who  asks  for  it.  In  writing,  please  state  what 
machines  or  line  of  dairying  you  are  m.ost  interested  in.  Address 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 

Dept.  29.  61  W.  KINZIE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  1910  Simplex 
a.  Cream  Separator 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

Has  more  exclusive  patented  features  of 
merit  than  all  others — Has  all  the  desirable 
points  that  can  be  put  into  a  cream  separator. 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs   80.00       1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H,  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Manfrs.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


If  you  saw  it  in  THE  STUDENT,  tell  the  AdvertiseT  so. 


Is  Oleomargarine 
As  Good  as  Butter? 

Beoause  oleomargarine  is  colored  like  butter  and  looks  like 
butter  and  even  tastes  like  butter,  is  it  as  good  as  butter? 
The  makers  CLAIM  it  is. 
You  KNOW  it  is  not. 

You  know  that  it  is  an  inferior  article,  that  it  is  sold  by  mis- 
representation, and  you  wouldn't  touch  it  with  a  ten  fcot  pole. 

Now  similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  separator  business. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  everywhere  recognized  by  creamerymen, 
prominent  dairymen  and  buttermakers  as  being  by  far  the  best 
cream  separator  on  the  market. 

98%  of  the  world's  creamerymen  use  the  DE  LAVAL  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  make.  That  looks  like  pretty  con- 
elusive  evidence  that  the  men  who  make  the  separation  of 
cream  and  the  makiug  of  butter  A  BUSINESS,  the  men  who 
know,  are  not  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best  cream  sep- 
arator. 

The  makers  of  inferior  separators  acknowledge  that  the 
DE  LAVAL  is  best  M^hen  they  say  to  you  "Our  separator  looks 
]ike  the  DE  LAVAL"  or  "it's  just  as  good  as  the  DE  LAViiL, 
(UTt  we  will  sell  it  to  you  for  a  little  less  money." 

AYhy  do  they  offer  to  sell  their  machines  cheaper?  For  the 
\'ery  same  reason  that  the  makers  of  oleomargarine  sell  their 
[)roduct  choaper  than  butter  — •  be'cause  they  COST  less  to 
I^AKE  and  are  AYORTII  less. 

The  DE  LAVAL  has  many  imitators  but  no  equal. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  DE  LAVAL  any  more  than 
tliere  can  be  a  substitute  for  butter. 

If  you  need  a  cream  separator,  why  experiment  with  "worth 
less,"  "near"  or  "just  as  good"  imitations?  You  will  save 
vourself  time,  monev  and  trouble  by  getting  the  genuine 
DE  LAVAL. 

For  catalog  and  anv  desired  information  write  to  the  near- 
est office  of  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPAKATOR  CO.,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York;  42  East  JMadison  Street,  Chicago;  Drumm  and 
Sacramento  Streets,  San  Francisco;  173-177  "William  Street, 
Montreal ;  14-16  Princess  Street,  "Winnipeg ;  1016  Western  Ave- 
nue, Seattle. 


